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HE things that are out of sight are 

transcendantly greater than those which 
are seen. Only achild or a savage has his 
life bounded by the visible horizon, or the 
limit of the present moment. And no more 
should the things of the present existence 
bound our thoughts. On what ineffable 
realities does Christian belief lay hold! 
This world is a mere starting-point. Be- 
yond it lies an eternity as certain as to- 
morrow, with glories which the highest 
human imagination dimly paints. We stand 
on the brink of a sublime future. It does not 
become us to live with our eyes closed to it. 
Steadily looked at, there is power enough 
even in the anticipation to fill us with rejoic- 
ing strength, peace untold, victory complete. 


READING, writing, and ciphering are the 
three fundamental arts, which every person 
can learn, and which ought to be taught in 
our primary schools. But for forty years 
the schools have been neglecting these arts 
more and more, substituting in their place 
studies which properly belong to the high- 
school; namely, orthography, orthoépy, 
calligraphy, analysis, and theory of num- 
bers. Instead of learning to read, write, 
and cipher, the child learns to jabber bad 
metaphysics about rhetoric and numbers. 
What is needed in the common schools now 
is a reformation so complete that it might 
almost be deemed a revolution. The 
school authorities need to see that logical 
drill belongs oaly to the later period of 
school life; that the attempt to teach chil- 
dren in the primary school to understand 
the reason of every step is terribly injurious 
évery way,—it is grasping at a shadow and 





losing the substance. It is this false method 
of teaching which has made our modern 
schools so inefficient for practical ends, 
making premature and ineffectual logical 
gymnastics take the place of familarity with 
the processes of arithmetic.— Zhomas Hill. 


THE public school is a necessity in this 
cosmopolitan nationality, where meet the 
German and the Northman, the Jew and 
the Christian, the Bohemian and the Irish- 
man, the Frenchman and the Scot, and 
bring in their prejudices and their virtues. 
Bring them together early in the public 
schools and keep them for six or eight years, 
and they lose the one and grow into the 
other. Let them be educated apart, or in 
a foreign tongue, and instead of our becom- 
ing a homogeneous people we shall move 
farther and farther apart, and become weaker 
generation by generation. In union is 
strength; in isolation is weakness. This is 
an English-speaking nation whose constitu- 
tion, laws, and records are written in the 
English tongue, and as there is not time for 
more than a partial mastery of one language, 
we should teach the English everywhere in 
the public schools. The Italian has as 
much right to demand the teaching of his 
language in the common schools as has the 
German. The man who comes to this 
country to make it his home and that of his 
children should do nothing, nor should the 
State do anything for him, that will hinder 
in the process of fluxion. Parochial schools, 
where those of a single faith and nationality 
are kept separate from the people they are 
to meet in the business of life, and the fos- 
tering of a foreign tongue in the public 
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schools, stand in the way of the amalgama- 
tion that is to make, some time in the cen- 
turies before us, the typical American. 
SCOLDING is mostly a habit. There is not 
much meaning to it. It is often the result 
of nervousness and an irritable condition of 
both mind and body. A person is tired or 
annoyed at some trivial cause, and forthwith 
commences finding fault with everything 
and everybody in reach. Scolding is a 
habit very easily formed. It is astonishing 
how soon one who indulges in it at all be- 
comes addicted to it and confirmed in it. 
It is an unreasoning and unreasonable habit. 
Persons who once get into the way of scold- 
ing always find something to scold about. 
If there is nothing else, they fall a scolding 
at the mere absence of anything to scold at. 
It is an extremely disagreeable habit. It is 
contagious. Once introduced into a family, 
it is pretty certain in a short time to affect 
all the members. People in the country 
more readily fall into the habit of scolding 
than people in town. Women contract the 
habit more frequently than men. This may 
be because they live more frequently in the 
house, in a confined and heated atmosphere, 
very trying to the nervous system and the 
health in general; and it may be, partly, 
that their natures are more susceptible and 
their sensitiveness is more easily wounded. 


THE Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel gives an ex- 
ample of the two ways of managing ’’trouble- 
some’’ little ones too young to understand a 
command: In the cars the other day a 

® young father was quieting his child that was 
fretful and crying. So he proceeded : 

‘*Stop your noise! Keep still! Stop, 
now! Stop, I tell you, stop! Be quiet! 
Will you stop? Say? Do you hear me? 
Stop! Stop, I tell you! Be still! Don’t 
make so much noise! What will all these 
folks think of you! Stop, now! Stop! 
Stop, I tell you! Be still! Do you hear 
me? Say? Stop, I tell you! Stop! I 
want you to keep still! Now, stop your 
noise, and don’t be crying all the while! 
Stop, I tell vou! Stop! Stop! Stop!’ 

In this strain he went on for several min- 
utes, when an elderly lady arose from her 
seat near by and as she stepped up to the 
child she placed something in its hand and 
whispered in its ear. Immediately there 
was a calm, and passengers in the car looked 
at one another knowingly, as if to say,‘ The 
old lady has had more experience than the 
young man.’’ But the young man felt quite 
relieved. That was plainly to be seen. 
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Ir was not so much to his improved 
modes of teaching, or by any of the strict 
exercises of the school-room, as to his 
kindly sympathy, his personal influence, 
his own character, that Dr. Arnold owed 
his power and reputation. He labored to 
inculcate proper sentiments, to give high 
and noble aims, to infuse something of his 
own thoughtful, earnest spirit. It is this 
personal influence which is the stamp and 
crowning excellence of the teacher, an in- 
fluence unseen, perhaps, and unobtrusive, 
but all-pervading; free from the slightest 
taint of suspicion or distrust, yet checking 
insubordination before the thought of it has 
taken form; exacting a faithful performance 
of duties, yet encouraging by its inspiration 
before despondency has attained a conscious 
existence; soft and gentle as a mother’s 
hand on the brow of a sick child, yet hold- 
ing the reins of authority and controlling 
the very motives of action like the hand of 
fate; an influence under which the pupil 
should acquire those habits of thought and 
feeling which shall prove his safeguard and 
his most efficient means of success, as well 
while in school as in whatever department 
of life he may choose to assert and maintain 
the worth of true humanity.—How/and. 


At the city of Medina, in Italy, and 
about four miles around it, wherever the 
earth is dug, when the workmen arrive ata 
distance of 63 feet they come toa bed of 
chalk, which they bore with an auger, five 
feet deep. They then withdraw from the 
pit before the auger is removed, and upon 
its extraction the water bursts through the 
aperture with great violence and quickly 
fills the newly-made well, which continues 
full and is affected neither by rains nor 
drought. But what is the most remarkable 
in the operation is the layer of earth as we 
descended. At the depth of 14 feet are 
found the ruins of an ancient city, paved 
streets, houses, floors and different pieces of 
mason work. Under this is found a soft, 
oozy earth, made up of vegetables, and at 
26 feet large trees, with the walnuts still 
sticking to the stems, and the leaves and 
branches in a perfect state of preservation. 
At 28 feet deep a soft chalk is found, mixed 
with a vast quantity of shells, and the bed 
is two feet thick. Under this, evidence of 
vegetable growth is found again. 

Make home an institution of learning. 
Provide books for the centre table, and for 
the library of the family. See that all the 
younger children attend the best schools, 
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and interest yourself in their studies. If 
they have the taste for thorough cultivation, 
but not the means to pursue it, if possible 
provide for a higher education. Daniel 
Webster taught in the intervals of his col- 
lege course, to aid an elder brother in the 
pursuit of a classical education, and a 
volume of his works is dedicated to the 
daughters of that brother, who early closed 
a brilliant career. Feel that an ignorant 
brother or sister will be a disgrace to your 
family, and trust not to the casual influence 
of the press, existing institutions, and the 
kind offices of strangers. If the family be- 
comes, as it may be, an institution of learn- 
ing, the whole land will be educated. 


THE Statistical results of what has now 
grown to be a vast experiment both in Eng- 
land and America, prove that girls are capa- 
ble of the highest mental culture without 
thereby sustaining more injury to health 
than boys. The intrinsic value of genuine 
mental culture to a woman herself is inesti- 
mable. The value of her culture to the 
society in which she lives is still more so. 
Nothing is so conducive to brilliancy in a 
man as to meet with it in a woman, and vice 
versa; how immeasurably, therefore, would 
the pleasures of social intercourse be en- 
hanced if both sexes were more generally 
able to meet on common ground as regards 
culture. The importance to a cultivated 
man whether his wife is or is not cultivated, 
is immeasurable. The importance to a fam- 
ily whether or not their mother is a culti- 
vated woman, is still moreso. Therefore, 
and finally, even if we disregard the ques- 
tion of heredity, the Woman movement in 
our own generation is likely to be fraught 
with consequences to posterity of a magni- 
tude unequaled by that of any other social 
movement within the range of history. 


Mr. J. A. BARTLETT, who discourses of 
‘The Fighting Instinct,’’ in the pages of 
Longman's Magazine, knows a Newfound- 
land dog who can drink the delight of bat- 
tle with his peers, and yet can show himself 
on occasion a generous foe. One day this 
noble creature had what the vulgar call a 
tow, though Mr. Bartlett prefers to refer to 
it as a ‘‘ smart altercation,’’ with a preda- 
tory mastiff. It was about that proverbial 
source of contention, a bone, of which the 
predatory mastiff had sought to possess him- 
self at the expense of his neighbor, and it 
happened that in the course of the struggle 
the combatants fell over a bridge into 
the stream deep down below. Of course, 
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the Newfoundland swam at once to the 
shore, but not so the mastiff- The New- 
foundland, after a good shake, was preparing 
to depart, when he caught sight of his late 
antagonist wildly beating .the water and 
drowning as fast ashe could. ‘‘ One look,’’ 
says Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘was enough. In went 
he of the shaggy coat, and, seizing the other 
by the collar, brought his late enemy safe to 
land.’’ The two dogs here eyed each other 
with a perfectly indescribable expression for 
some seconds; then silently and solemnly 
wagged their caudal appendages and with 
dignity departed. : 

In a form of government like ours, the 
only hope of its continuance and stability is 
with an enlightened and moral people. 
Hence, the importance of training the 
pupils of our schools to habits of virtue and 
integrity. Ido not mean by this that teach- 
ers should have set times for delivering lec- 
tures, with wearisome platitudes on the im- 
portance of practicing the cardinal virtues; 
but let them take advantage of the every- 
day experiences of the school-room and 
playground to illustrate the evils of wrong- 
doing, as well as the benefits of right action 
and noble conduct, thus striving to develop 
and strengthen in their pupils a desire to 
act from a high moral purpose. But, above 
all, let the teachers strive by pure lives and 
correct examples to mould the characters 
of their pupils in accordance with their 
highest ideal. In this. way may we hope 
that the youth of our schools will be better 
prepared to meet the temptations of early 
and later life.—H. M. Harrington. 


As a general thing we are too chary in 
praising and encouraging the efforts of the 
young, too free in criticising and deprecia- 
ting them. Many achild’s powers in var- 
ious directions are thrust back into inactiv- 
ity by the cold, unappreciative reception 


they meet with. Children quickly adopt 
the sentiments of their elders, and soon 
learn to put the same value on their own 
powers that others do. The parent, the 
teacher, and the employer, can easily teach 
lessons of self-depreciation which may cling 
through life, and for ever prevent the devel- 
opment of powers that under more favorable 
auspices might have proved a blessing to the 
community; or, on the other hand, by 
cheerful encouragement and wholesome 
commendation, they may nourish many a 
tiny germ of ability and talent that may one 
day come to be a mighty influence, a per- 
ceptible power, in the world. 
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OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes has said a 
multitude of good things, but none better 
than this: ‘‘ The human race is divided 
into two classes—those who go ahead and 
do something, and those who sit still and 
inquire Why wasn’t it done the other way ?”’ 


THE multiplication of temperance towns, 
made so by conditions of their charters or 
deeds, is an encouraging factor in the tem- 
perance problem, says the Union Signal. 
Such towns are now scattered from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, object lessons whose 
effectiveness is enhanced in most cases by 
financial success. An old friend in Cali- 
fornia writes enthusiastically of the John 
Brown Colony, in Fresno county, another 
of these enterprises. Its founders incor- 
porate perpetual prohibition of liquor man- 
ufacture or selling, of gambling dens, and 
of brothels, in its deeds ; donate sites for all 
churches and schools applying for them; 
and provide for a public library and pleasure 
grounds ; all of which they can well afford 
to do, having no saloon to drain the pockets 
and lay burdens of taxation for the support 
of its victims. — Housekeeper’s Weekly. 


LITTLE Boy (wrestling with a lesson on 
electricity)—‘*‘ Papa, what’s a volt?’’ Papa 
(stumped)—‘‘ Um—look in the diction- 
ary.’’ Little Boy (hunting it up and read- 
ing)—‘*‘‘Volt—The unit of electromotive 
force. One volt will force one ampere of 
current through one ohm of resistance.’ 
What’s an ampere, papa?’’ Papa (with 
emotion )—‘‘ Look in the dictionary.’’ Lit- 
tle Boy (after a moment)—‘‘‘ Ampere— 
The unit of strength of the current per 
second. Its value is the quantity of fluid 
which flows per second through one ohm of 
resistance when impelled by one volt.’ 
Papa, what’s ohm mean?’’ Papa (wildly) 
—‘* Look in the dictionary.’’ Little boy 
(after a search) —‘ ‘‘ Ohm—The unit of re- 
sistance represented by the resistance 
through which one ampere of current will 
flow at a pressure of one volt.’ Papa, what 
——’’ Papa (desperately)—‘‘ Look in the 
dictionary. When you want to know any- 
thing, always look in the dictionary, and 
then you’ll remember it.’’—/V. Y. Weekly. 


BicycLtE riders have been annoyed by 
dogs running out from farm-houses and snap- 
ping at the wheel and at the legs of the 
rider. A number of accidents have occurred 
from this cause, and not a few men have been 
bitten. It has been a problem with many 
riders to discover a means of effectually 
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driving away these dogs, but witil recently 
none has been found. It remained for Wil- 
liam Sidney Downes, of Birmingham, to 
solve the problem. When starting on a 
ride he carries several big torpedoes, such 
as the boys use on the Fourth of July. As 
the dog rushes up barking and snapping, Mr. 
Downes casts a torpedo directly under the 
animal. The explosion and the sting of the 
sand, with the burn of the powder, success- 
fully cures that dog of the desire to attack 
any more wheels. If every wheelman will 
thus provide against these animals, the road 
will soon be free of them. 

FisH emigrate in shoals, either for food 
or shelter, principally for the former reason, 
as in the case of the herrings, which arrive 
on certain coasts in shoals in search of the 
sea caterpillar—a small insect, common in 
many seas, but so particularly plentiful on 
the coasts of Normandy in the months of 
June, July, and August, that the whole sur- 
face of the water is covered with it as with 
ascum. This is the season when the her- 
rings come in such prodigious shoals to 
those coasts. The herrings feed on these 
creatures greedily, as is shown by the vast 
quantities found in their stomachs. The 
mackerel come down in great numbers reg- 
ularly at certain times of the year. This 
fish is an herb-eater, and is particularly fond 
of the sea plant called by naturalists the nar- 
row-leaved purple sea wrack, which grows in 
great abundance on the coasts of England 
and many other places, and is in its greatest 
perfection in the beginning of the summer. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks how the small 
rural schools can be reconstructed. The 
only way possible is to regenerate the people. 
In many country schools, even now, teach- 
ers are changed twice a year, a man in the 
winter and a woman in the summer, and 
the people are not very particular who.the 
man or woman is. They have low ideals as 
to home life, and how can they be expected 
to have high ideals as to school life? In 
the villages, schools are usually better than 
in the country, because ideals are better. 
But our correspondent asks how are the 
people to be educated? Not by lecturing, 
but by object lessons. Let a country school 
teacher set herself earnestly to work at do- 
ing something that the people will see and 
appreciate. Put good curtains at the win- 
dows, and flowers in good vases on the desk; 
get a little paint and brighten up a few 
places; make attractive charts and maps; 
get a wash basin, and combs and brushes; 
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somehow get clean faces and hands, preach 
the gospel of order by putting things in 
order; get co-operation and _ helpfulness 
from one or two families—do these things, 
and a good part of the work will be done. 
Of course this takes time, energy, and a 
little money, but it pays. 


MOTHER’S DAY AT SCHOOL. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


HERE was a ripple—perhaps even a 

wave—of delight in the Littletown 
school, one day inearly spring. The child- 
ren, always happy, this day were overflowing 
with gladness. An air of dignity and re- 
sponsibility pervaded all their work. Their 
study was never more earnest, their ways 
never more winning, Miss Soule thought. 
And she knew the secret of it all. 

The next day was to be Mother’s Day. 
The night before every child had carried 
safely home to his mother a little note, in 
Miss Soule’s own handwriting, inviting the 
mothers to attend the school exercises on 
Friday afternoon. Zachary had hurried 
home with his little missive, as if with Mer- 
cury’s feet, and had explained eagerly the 
reason for the invitation. ‘‘ You see, Miss 
Soule wants our mothers to know how we 
have been working all the year. So the 
mothers of all the children are coming, and 
we shall read and write and spell and do 
our number work, and have our language 
lesson just as we always do. And you can 
see how much we have learned this year. 
Miss Soule says the mothers are gladder than 
anybody else when we do well. And she 
often talks with us about our mothers and 
what we can do for them. Seems to me I 
don’t help you very much. Mike Driscoll 
says his mother won’t have to take in wash- 
ing when he grows up. He will take care 
of her then. He has earned a new suit of 
clothes selling papers. I wish I could sell 
papers and take care of you.’’ 

Mrs. Deane looked lovingly down at the 
earnest face, and brushed the golden hair 
gently from the high forehead. ‘‘ You help 
me already, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘I am hap- 
pier every day because you are learning to 
take care of yourself so well. That is the 
Way you will grow strong enough to take 
care of me.’’ 

Mike Driscoll had carried his note, with 
this same enthusiasm, to his mother. ‘‘Just 
see how sweet it smells, mother! And I 

aread it to you. I read it to Miss Soule, 
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so I know what it says.’’ Aud the boy 
carefully opened the little envelope, drew 
out the neatly-folded note, and read, though 
in labored fashion : 

Dear Mrs. Driscoll: The children and I 
would be very glad to have you visit us on 
Friday afternoon, to see the work of the school. 
Michael has tried very hard this term, and I 


think his work will please you. 
Yours truly, MARGARET SOULE. 


A ‘real letter’’ was a rare event in Mrs. 
Driscoll’s life. She asked her son to read 
the note again and again, exclaiming mean- 
while at his ability to ‘‘ read the writing,”’ 
and at the kindness of the teacher. There 
was a big ironing to be done on Friday, she 
said, but she would get up early to do it in 
the morning, since the teacher had sent her 
a ‘*special invite.’? Mike rejoiced in her 
decision, and worked valiantly at the wood- 
pile to expedite the preparations. 

The eventful Friday came, though slowly 
enough to the expectant children. The 
sunny school-room was made brighter still 
by the blosssoming plants in the windows, 
the pretty pictures on the walls, and, best 
of all, by the happy children. Clean 
starched aprons rustled as the little girls 
went to their seats. The little boys wore 
their best neckties and fresh collars. Mich- 
ael stood two inches taller in his newly- 
earned suit of clothes. Miss Soule wore a 
pretty new dress, to the delight of the 
children. She was always careful to please 
them as well as to teach them, by dressing 
as prettily as she could. And many a bit 
of ribbon, or bright blossom, had been put 
on for the children’s sake on stormy or 
gray days. 

Zachary and Michael stood near the doors 
to help the visitors to find seats. The 
guests needed no announcement, for the 
conscious look on every child’s face showed 
when his mother appeared. Miss Soule had 
a word of pleasant greating for all. She 
had met them in their homes or at school, 
and they felt her to be their friend as well 
as the children’s. 

What surprises awaited the mothers that 
Friday afternnon! Jimmy and Johnny, 
who were always in mischief at home, 
worked busily at their desks without regard- 
ing their neighbors. Tommy and Frank, 
who mutinied invariaby when their mothers 
prefered a request or a command, moved 
at their teacher’s silent signal. Kate, who 
was ‘‘ never still for a minute at a time,’’ 
according to her mother’s testimony, worked 
quietly when in her seat, and gave careful at- 
tention in the class. Every mothe: looked 
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with pride and interest upon her own child; 
every child looked eagerly for the approval 
mother. 

Before the classes were called for their 
lessons, the children sang a song of greet- 
ing. Then the work of the day went on as 
usual. Each division came in turn to read, 
to spell, and to show what little heads may 
do in mathematics. No child was passed 
by; no one was put forward. Some of the 
mothers, who had not visited a school-room 
since the days when they learned their a, 4, 
c's and wrote pot-hooks, were astonished to 
find their children reading stories from the 
blackboard as fast as Miss Soule’s nimble 
fingers could write them. They marveled 
at the strange fashion of ‘spelling by 
sound ;’’ they wondered at the many de- 
vices that made the number work seem a 
veritable game. No painting executed bya 
master hand could interest them as did their 
children’s slates, filled with neatly written 
sentences. Miss Soule invited them to pass 
freely about the room, to see the busy-work 
on desk and wall. Squares and circles in 
varied designs, pictures that told the story 
of the number lesson, beads and buttons 
strung by fours or fives, worsted and papers 
to match in color—all made the room a 
busy workshop, and a happy one, too. 
After the lessons came gymnastics and 
marching—yes, and running, too—to the 
great surprise of the visitors. But the feet 
were light, and they stayed at the first com- 
mand from Miss Soule. After the gym- 
nastics and singing, the little hands were 
folded, and at a signal from the teacher the 
little people recited together : 

OUR MOTHER. 

Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 

Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 

Hundreds of birds in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 

But only one mother the wide world over. 

Then came the happiest part of the day, so 
Zachary thought. For on the teacher’s desk 
were piled neat little books tied with bright 
ribbons. And one at atime the children 
went to the desk, each one choosing the 
book bearing his own name and carrying it 
to his mother. What breathless waiting 
while the mothers opened the books, and 
Miss Soule explained their meaning ! 

‘We have called our little books ‘‘ step- 
ping-stones,’’ she said, ‘‘ for the work we 
have put into them helped us a step toward 
better work. On every page of the book is 
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some work that the children have done 
themselves. They began at the beginning 
of the year, and every Friday afternoon 
they placed something in the book to show 
their mothers when it should all be done.”’ 

The mothers looked as happy as the chil- 
dren. Zachary watched eagerly as_ his 
mother examined his book. On the cover 
was written, ‘‘ Work of Zachary Deane ; for 
his mother.’’ Every page showed painstak- 
ing work. The blunders and marred places 
were precious with the rest. There was his 
first attempt to write his name, and his 
name as written the day before. There 
were the first crude figures, and the later 
full-page work, in a fair hand. There were 
designs laid with colored papers, mats 
patiently woven, outline cards neatly 
stitched. There was the pressed golden- 
rod, to tell of the lesson on that flower, 
the drawing of the tadpoles, to recall that 
study; the flags that marked Washington’s 
birthday, the guns that suggested the story 
of the battle of Lexington. And there was 
a little letter written to his mother, and a 
page of picture problems. Papers folded 
and pasted, and splints arranged in pretty 
figures, told of the drawing lessons. All 
spoke of the happy work of the busy little 
hands, and the new power to do that must 
be strengthened through such work. 

After the good-night song and dismissal, 
Miss Soule had time to speak to the guests. 
Mrs. Driscoll held her boy’s book proudly, 
as she thanked Miss Soule for being so kind 
to the lad. ‘‘I am glad I come,”’ she said. 
‘‘I thought the boy must quit schoolin’, 
but I’ll make a shift to keep him at it, for 
he likes it well, and it’s well he may, for 
he’s learning a heap, if I do say it as 
shouldn’t.’’ 

How the teacher’s heart rejoiced, and 
how richly her efforts were repaid. A glance 
from Mrs. Deane spoke her pleasure. She 
had grown to love Zachary’s teacher-friend. 
‘* We must come often,’’ said one mother. 
‘¢ How pleasant the school is! I shall al- 
ways feel safe when Jamie is here.’’ ‘I 
really had no idea what my children were 
doing in school,’’ said another. ‘‘I shall 
keep this book to show Kate when she is 
grown up.”’ 

The good-nights were cordial, the inter- 
est sincere. The mothers felt their relation 
to the school as never before. The children 
rejoiced in their approval. And the earnest 
little teacher took heart, and turned to her 
work with renewed consecration. Why not 
have a Mother’s Day in every school?— 
American Teacher. 
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DR. WICKERSHAM AS A TEACHER.* 
BY MARY MARTIN. 


Dr. WICKERSHAM’S distinguished career 
in the school work of Pennsylvania began 
when as a mere boy, but with marked abil- 
ity, he played the part of school master in 
Chester county. From grade to grade in 
this sort of work to that of School Superin- 
tendent in Lancaster county, where, in the 
face of prejudice, he made the office popu- 
lar; to the founding and principalship of 
this pioneer Normal School; to the highest 
rank as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in our Commonwealth; to the 
inspiring duty of lecturing upon subjects of 
vital interest to thousands of earnest people; 
to the arranging, editing, formulating, the 
underlying principles of the science of mind 
and education—to these works and to many 
more besides did this man of extraordinary 
will power and tireless energy drive along his 
effort to worthy achievement. 

It is my privilege this evening to speak 
of Dr. Wickersham in his work as teacher 
and in his relation to this school, and, feel- 
ing that personal tribute is of more value 
than general eulogy, I have thought it best 
to present to you the views of persons who 
were in position to estimate the worth of 
his services at various periods. First among 
these, the Rev. Samuel Pancoast, of Chester, 
Pa., a life-long friend, recalls many inter- 
esting circumstances concerning the early 
school work of Dr. Wickersham which seem 
to me to indicate those moral qualities 
which were the foundation for his future 
success, 

“ As boys,’’ said Mr. Pancoast, ‘‘ we lived 
on adjoining farms in Newlin township, 
Chester county, and we went to school to- 
gether for several years, beginning with the 
time James was ten years of age. We lived 
about a mile from Unionville and for a time 
went to the academy of Jonathan Gause,— 
aschool attended by many boys afterwards 
famous men. Among these was Bayard 
Taylor whose acquaintance Dr. Wickersham 
made at Gause’s and whom he visited years 
after in Berlin, where they recalled days lang 
syne. Jonathan Gause had many applications 
for teachers from his school in those days, and 
one winter he recommended James as teacher 
for a school near Brandywine Manor. 


Though he was but sixteen years old, he 
i 

*Paper read by Miss Mary Martin, of Lancaster, 
at Alumni Memorial at Millersville Normai School, 


im honor of Dr. J. P..Wickersham, July 1st, 1891. 
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took the school, taught it, and did it well, 
and always after that taught in the winter 
months, returning to Gause’s for the re- 
maining part of his term. Here he excelled 
in mathematics and language, being especi- 
ally interested in the French. In 1843, just 
after harvesting, he and I met and I said to 
him, ‘Jim, I’ve seen a notice in the news- 
papers that there is to be an examination of 
teachers over in Trediffyrin township, where 
they’ll give twenty-four dollars a month. 
Let us go over and try it.’ We agreed to 
go and, although before the day of County 
Superintendents, we found the entire ex- 
amination conducted by one man; but for- 
tunately he had written a grammar and as 
his method of driving his own work was to 
combat the arrangement of other grammars, 
he talked and we listened. But we both 
got schools, Dr. Wickersham’s being near 
Paoli. Here his interest in the French 
language bore fruit, as he introduced its 
study into this country neighborhood that 
winter. In the spring of 1844 I went into 
the ministry and he returned home and 
taught a school in his own township. In 
the spring of ’45 I was stationed at Marietta, 
and Frederick Haines, a trustee of the acad- 
emy there, said to me, ‘I wish I could get a 
good teacher, a man of energy for the acad- 
emy.’ I replied that I knew the very man, 
and after some further talk as to require- 
ments, I sent the circular and what data I 
had to Wickersham and urged him to come. 
At first he hesitated about accepting the 
offer, fearing his youth would be against 
him and that his attainments were not suf- 
ficient for the place. But his studious, 
working habits were already formed, so 
there was no danger of failure and he was 
induced to try it. When he received my 
letter from Marietta, he had been making 
arrangements, and had gained his father’s 
consent, to study law at West Chester, but 
his grandfather had insisted that he should 
not enter the law, as from his Quaker stand- 
point it was a demoralizing profession. So 
when the letter came all agreed that it 
would be better to give up the law, and Dr. 
Wickersham always considered this decision 
a turning point in his life. As to his suc- 
cess at Marietta, it was immediate and con- 
tinued. My sisters were boarders in the 
Academy for several terms and they thought 
they gained greatly by its teachings.’’ 
Further testimony as to the character and 
value of this school, famous in the traditions 
of Marietta, is given by J. T. Valentine, 
Esq., of Reading, Penna., who says: ‘‘ My 
acquaintance with Dr. Wickersham began 
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in 1847, as his pupil in Marietta Academy. 
‘Young man though he was, physical and 
mental maturity distinguished him. Small 
at first, the school grew steadily, and was 
from its inception eminently successful, 
owing solely to the energy, judicious gov- 
ernment, and tireless devotion to duty, of 
its founder, seconded by his accomplished 
wife. The years spent in that family were 
the happiest and most profitable of my life, 
and it affords me infinite delight to bear 
testimony to Dr. Wickersham’s worth as a 
teacher, and the nobility of his character as 
gentleman. Dr. Wickersham was a man, 
enot in the accepted sense of the word, 
scholastically, but ¢horoughly educated, and 
his teaching was as thorough as his knowl- 
edge. Himself full of enthusiasm, he had 
the faculty of infusing it into the minds of 
pupils. His methods of teaching were much 


the same as those afterwards pursued when 
at the head of the Normal School, then 
broadened and perhaps more systematized. 
While teaching others he taught himself, as 
must be true of every successful teacher. 
When the students assembled in the even- 
ings, he was the closest student among them, 


but always ready with encouragement and 
assistance. He believed in and practiced 
the co-education of boys and girls, and here, 
as everywhere, delicate and judicious man- 
agement so distinguished him that I never 
knew of a single case of impropriety growing 
out of their intercourse, in or out of the school 
room. The Saturday afternoon half-holiday 
was often given to short excursions to 
Chickies, to Round Top, on the York side 
of the river, and to other points of interest 
—the pupils making collections at the same 
time of specimens for the study of botany, 
mineralogy and entomology. In discipline 
and instruction the personal rights and 
freedom of opinion of pupils were respected. 
While strict obedience was maintained, 
physical punishment was not resorted to. 
I remember a case that illustrates his meth- 
ods of discipline. He was opposed to the 
use of tobacco, and one pupil had acquired 
the habit of chewing. The doctor knowing 
that an unwilling promise is apt to be 
broken, ordered the boy to procure a spit- 
toon and keep it beside his desk—drawing 
upon him, of course, not only attention but 
derision. ‘The cure was effective; the spit- 
toon and the habit disappeared together. 

‘* Dr. Wichersham’s success in his profes- 
sion was due primarily to his love for it and 
his enthusiastic pursuit of it. Himself a tire- 
less worker, the eloquence of his example 
added to his remarkable power of exciting 
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enthusiasm in the minds of others. The 
great influence he exerted upon his pupils 
was in some measure owing also to the pleas- 
ure he took in their sports and recreations ; 
on the playground either party to a game of 
ball was anxious to have him on theirside. A 
close student, conscientious in the discharge 
of duty, ever kind, but dignified and even 
severe when necessary, he was yet the most 
genial of men, and when the occasion called 
it forth, evinced the possession of a large 
share of true-hearted sympathy. At the 
breaking up of school at the close of aterm, I 
have seen him shed manly tears without effort 
at concealment. Such was Dr. Wickersham 
as I knew him, and he approached more 
nearly my conception of the ideal teacher 
than any other eminent instructor I have 
known; indeed, I have often compared him 
to Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, whom in many 
ways he closely resembled.”’ 

It is interesting here to note that in all 
the neighborhoods where Dr. Wickersham 
taught, his reputation as teacher was of the 
very highest. In his first school at Brandy- 
wine Manor, the board of directors passed a 
resolution stating that his was the best taught 
school under their charge. Years afterwards, 
while principal of the academy at Marietta 
and of the Normal School, nearly all the 
young people of the neighborhood where he: 
had taught, who went from home to school, 
followed the teacher who had been of invalua- 
ble aid to their older brothers and sisters. 

Dr. Wickersham remained at Marietta 
till 1854 and then he was elected County 
Superintendent of Lancaster county under 
the provisions of the act of that year, and I 
suppose there are men and women here this 
evening who remember that he then infused 
new life into the common schools. In the 
months of April, May and June, 1855, he 
held a Normal ‘‘Institute’’ at Millersville, 
in a building which was just being com- 
pleted as an academy. His earnest and 
faithful work as County Superintendent had 
given him influence and standing among the 
teachers of the county, and many of them 
came into the school with him. By means 
of the liberal contributions of the original 
trustees and of other citizens of Millersville, 
supplemented by a small tuition fee, he as- 
sociated with himself such distinguished 
teachers as John F. Stoddard, of New York, 
Brooks, Thompson, Cornwell, of West 
Chester, Walker and others, and .the “ In- 
stitute’’ was a great success. From oné 
who was a student at that time I learn that 
he gave an excellent course of lectures on 
methods of instruction and school discipline 
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and government which made a marked 
impression upon the teachers of Lancaster 
and adjoining counties. The “ Institute’’ 
seemed to fill so important a place in the 
educational needs of the county that the 
trustees determined to establish at Millers- 
ville a permanent County Normal School. 
Prof. John F. Stoddard was the first princi- 
pal, but he remained less than a year, and 
Dr. Wickersham after a time accepted the 
vacant place. 

Soon after the passage of the Normal 
School law of 1857, preparation was begun 
to bring this school up to its requirements. 
There was then no prospect or promise of 
State aid and the task of equipping the 
school seemed to its friends herculean. 
But by the 2d of December, 1859, the insti- 
tution became the first State Normal School 
in Pennsylvania, and the model for all the 
others which followed. I suppose some of 
you would bear grateful testimony as to the 
efficiency of the school in those early days, 
but with limited time both for asking and 
reading these tributes, I have been unable 
to reach all periods. 

Among my own contemporaries, those 
who were at the school in the last three 
years of Dr. Wickersham’s principalship 
(1863-66) a number of persons, men and 
women in various walks of life, have spoken 
either formally or as time and circumstance 
moved them, of the value of his influence in 
their lives. One of my classmates (Mrs. Lizzie 
Dickey Fleming) herself an inspiration to 
all about her, answering the question as to 
what peculiarity in Dr. Wickersham’s teach- 
ing most decidedly influenced her, says in 
words sincere and fitly chosen: 

‘I most of all remember what I call the 
manner of Dr. Wickersham—that quiet 
dignity of the outer man and that divine 
something which shone from the inner. In 
the chapel, in the classroom, and in the 
home circle, the magic influence of his 
presence was to me an inspiration, filling me 
with an earnest desire to become the best 
that was possible for me. Dr. Wickersham 
was a just man, delighting in rewarding 
where reward was merited. I can yet see 
the look that flashed from his eyes to shine 
upon the deserving pupil, and I can recall 
the thrill of gladness when mine was the joy 
to have that glance of approval. Many, 
many times have I, remembering my own 
pleasure in such reward, endeavored to be- 
Stow the same upon my pupils. 1 owe the 
best that I achieved in the school-room to 
Dr. Wickersham. 

“‘He was a noble man among men, a 
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worker among workers, but among teachers 
he was a king. 
“«¢ He where’er he taught 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnetic force, 
And all were swift to follow whom all loved.’ 


‘¢ Nothing is now left of our friend and in- 
structor but a majestic memory, but so 
numerous were the lives blessed in his living, 
so many minds directed upwards, that death, 
coming all too soon, cannot claim the 
victory. 

««¢ Alike are life and death, 
When life in death survives 
And the uninterrupted breath » 
Inspires a thousand lives.’ ’’ 


Going back to my own recollections, I 
am quite certain there were few in the school 
in my day who had the advantage of Dr. 
Wickersham’s direct teaching, who were 
not thereby inspired to greater effort. Sorfie- 
times by his lectures on subjects pertaining 
to school discipline and government, and 
afterwards by instruction from his books on 
teaching, then first published, he poured out 
for those who wished to learn, experienced 
warnings and earnest encouragement and 
advice. In the clear and vigorous discussion 
of the various metaphysical problems under- 
lying the science of mind and education, he 
was at his best, and to the end of his life, 
the whole range of such questions was of 
unfailing interest to him. 

As to the discipline of the school in the 
last years of his principalship, it was admir- 
able, though we were sometimes ‘‘ brought 
to book’’ in a way that certainly seemed se- 
vere enough; but withal, we knew and ap- 
preciated his paternal interest in the pro- 
gress and welfare of all his pupils. Besides, 
the students usually felt that justice was 
meted out to them, and an instance of this has. 
always touched me nearly. A lady, young 
and brilliant, was expelled for an offense 
which at that time was never condoned, 
and on her way from school she stopped 
some hours with me in Lancaster. She told 
all the circumstances, putting both sides of 
the case candidly, and seemed rather indif- 
ferent about the matter ; but when she came 
to speak of the probable effect of the 
news upon her mother, she broke down. 
An old man present, who had learned to be: 
fond of this lady despite her ‘‘ rebel’’ prin-. 
ciples and his own éxtreme radicalism, with 
quick sympathy, said, ‘‘ It’s an outrage that 
you should be sent home; I’ll goand talk with 
Mr. Wickersham and see what can be done!’’ 
But the girl looked up and said earnestly— 
almost reprovingly—‘‘ Don’t think of such a 
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‘thing! I got what I deserved.’’ This lady, 
‘years afterwards, and but a short time before 
her death, came to Lancaster to visit me 
.and to arrange for sending her only child to 
the Normal School; and one of the first 
things she did was to call on Dr. Wicker- 
sham, when the two had a talk of that 
long-past school-life as though nothing had 
interrupted its pleasant and profitable course. 

Of Dr. Wickersham’s faithful and effective 
work as a teacher of the 20,000 teachers of 
the State, when he was Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, it is not my purpose to 
speak, and of his latter years as a member 
of the Lancaster School Board, I can say 
‘but a word. Besides his being foremost in 
every progressive work there, I have heard 
many of the city teachers speak of the help 
they had from him in various ways; and he 
impressed not so much by his old-time vigor 
andefire as by his sympathy and desire to 
make rough places smooth. Touching this 
period of his life, a lady (Mrs. Elizabeth 
‘Coates Brosius), his intimate friend, says: 

‘¢ My earliest recollection of Dr. Wicker- 
sham dates back to the time when, as quite 
a little girl, I saw him as county superin- 
tendent. After the superintendency was 
established and after we had a teacher who 
had received a few months’ instruction at 
the Normal Institute, the change in our 
country school was very great. Later, when 
I attended the State Normal School, I 
understood why we had felt this -change, 
for he then strongly impressed me, in my 
turn, with his enthusiastic love of his pro- 
fession. My debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Wickersham, I date to the early days of the 
county superintendency, when something 
more than mere routine was proven to bea 
possibility in school work. 

** But I would like to add my tribute of 
love and respect for Dr. Wickersham as he 
moved among us in the latter years of his 
life, when his hard and constant work was 
to some extent laid aside; when his sterner 
qualities, which had served him so well in 
his battle with the problems of life, were 
exchanged for the gentler and more amiable 
side of his character. Then he showed 
himself a man fond of and dependant upon 
his friends, genial and kind in his disposi- 
tion. As such I love to remember him 
rather than as the enthusiastic teacher and 
strict disciplinarian.”’ 

And now one thought more, and this in 
recognition of what seems to me the most 
valuable lesson of Dr. Wickersham’s life. 
In the shadow of the great mystery of death, 
we must be sincere and without affectation, 
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and so we must admit the fact that the fun- 
damental educator of mind and character is 
not any school nor any individual, but it is 
the discipline of life, with its inevitable 
disappointments, discouragements and sor- 
rows. This discipline it is which polishes 
the granite, finishes the oak, turns the clay, 
leaves the mud, and this it is which gives to 
every one of us whatever of courage and 
fortitude we may possess. But aside from 
it there are influences which must enter 
largely into the lives of us all; and high 
among these we may place the impression 
made by men of unsparing energy, sturdy 
common sense and sagacity, unsullied purity 
and lofty integrity. In appreciation of the 
inestimable influence of these traits in him 
whose memory we are here to honor to- 
night, the heart of this State still beats 
warmly. His memory will live in the 
hearts of those whose privilege it was to be 
influenced by him, and his life will be 
a lesson and an inspiration—till the day 
breaks and the shadows flee. 


REMARKS OF MISS ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


This morning I had an errand across the 
way, to the house where the Wickershams 
used to live during my three years at the 
Normal ; there were very few days when I did 
not cross its threshold, and as I stood there 
again after the lapse of twenty-five years, 
waiting for the door to open, the memories 
that came thronging over me were almost 
more than I could bear. My thoughts 
turned first toward the loving woman who 
made that house a home; her heart was so 
overflowing with mother-love that she not 
only gave more than the usual share to her 
own children, but had still a generous por- 
tion left for the boys and girls of the Nor- 
mal; during all the years that I knew her, 
I never heard an unkind or an impatient 
word fall from her lips, and when the 
Heavenly Father called her home I felt that 
I had lost one who had been a second mother 
to me. We regretted that she could not be 
present to enjoy with us the Wickersham Re- 
union that we were planning, and when in 
the midst of our preparations for this event, 
the morning papers brought us the sad news 
that our dear Professor was no more, the 
shock of this double bereavement was sudden 
and severe. 

But in the words of our greatest philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ Death has nothing terrible in it ex- 
cept what life has made so,’’ and when a man 
whose busy years have been a constant succes- 
sion of good works passes peacefully through 
the gates that open to the life eternal, we 
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may indeed ask triumphantly, in the words 
of the inspired apostle, ‘‘O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?”’ 

He whose name was the potent spell that 
has gathered us together, was shaped in one 
of nature’s larger moulds, for he was among 
the manliest of men. To come into daily 
contact with his innate nobility was at once 
a revelation and an inspiration; to be 
worthy of his confidence and respect was 
our highest ambition when we were his 
pupils; and our after-life has held for us no 
greater honor than to be counted among 
his friends. And now, when we realize that 
we shall never meet him on earth again our 
hearts throb with suppressed emotion, and 
the tears fall unbidden from our eyes. 

But he whom we mourn is not dead, for 
the works that he did live after him; and 
even though the children of future genera- 
tions should never hear his name they will 
reap the rich harvest of the seeds scattered 
broadcast by his lavish hand. Dr. Wicker- 
ham gave the best energies of his life to 
building up and strengthening the school 
system of Pennsylvania, and if we could ask 
his counsel, he would bid us perpetuate his 
memory by doing what we can in his name 
to educate for future citizenship some of the 


sons and daughters of our grand old Com- 
monwealth. 

Immortality has still another meaning for 
us than the never-ending harvest of the 
seeds we sow, and in a higher and holier 
sense than this our beloved teacher still 


lives. Heaven lies about us, not only in 
our infancy, but in every inspired moment 
of our lives, and in these divine moments it 
is given us to know 


That life is ever lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own. 


Are you not conscious of a familiar pres- 
ence here in our very midst? Do you not 
see again that well-known face illumined by 
its kindly smile? Do you not feel the warm 
grasp of the hand outstretched to welcome 
us? And do you not hear his earnest voice 
exclaiming, ‘‘I want no monument of 
bronze or marble ; these gray-haired boys 
and girls of mine who have loved me in 
their hearts and honored me by their lives, 
are a living monument that shall endure 
through all eternity ?”’ 


—<———_$____—— 


THERE is no sunshine that hath not its shade, 

Nor shadow that the sunshine hath not made ; 

There is no cherished comfort of the heart 

That doth not own its tearful counterpart. 

Jur sweetest, best repose results from strife ; 
death—what is it, after all, but life? 


% 
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THE TEACHER’S POWER IS A 
MORAL POWER. 


O much effort is made to acquire the 
facts required to obtain the certificate 
of fitness for teaching that the teacher is 
very apt to consider the knowledge he pos- 
sesses as the great thing; he may even go so 
far as to consider it the greatest thing. But 
a little consideration will show that this is a 
mistake, In a college, for example, the 
student stands before men who have made 
great attainments in knowledge, but these 
men have been selected because they could 
employ that knowledge to occasion industry, 
activity, research, and thoughtfulness on 
the part of others; it is not alone knowledge 
itself that the professor possesses, but the 
ability to use that knowledge to occasion a 
state or condition of mind in others. This 
is a moral power because it is directed for 
moral purposes. 

The real teacher uses the knowledge he 
possesses but slightly; he uses his knowledge 
of the human being before him far the most; 
and he uses this to promote the welfare of 
that being; he aims at beneficent ends all 
the time. His work is therefore plainly a 
moral work, and to perform it demands the 
exercise of moral power. Of two teachers 
he is the greatest who makes his teaching 
the exercise of moral power. Some make 
teaching a very mechanical trade, almost 
following in the steps of the carpenter or the 
shoemaker. They have acquired, for ex- 
amole, the fact that the distance of the sun 
from the earth is ninety-two millions of 
miles; they place that fact in words before 
the pupil and require him to utter the words 
that state it. This is the very lowest order 
of teaching; it deserves condemnation be- 
cause there is no putting forth of moral 
power by the teacher. It deserves condem- 
nation on the pupil’s side because it does 
not result in the education for which he 
presents himself before the teacher. 

Thomas Arnold has somewhere said, ‘It 
is not learning or genius that makes the 
truly effective man, but moral thoughtful- 
ness.’’ By this is meant that his aim, his 
course of thought, must be for moral pur- 
poses. Twomen do the same kind of work, 
for example. One lays up the money re- 
ceived, the other expends it for the support 
of his family. The latter man is a more 
moral being, and it will be plainly apparent 
in the manner and life of each in the course 
of years. Again, let two men do the same 
work, one with a moral thoughtfulness, and 
the other with simply an intellectual thought- 
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fulness and the former will be the superior 
workman ; he will be more ‘‘ truly effective,’’ 
will attain larger results, and will be more 
uniformly successful. 

The work done in the school-room must 
be considered as a moral work ; a bad man 
may do a part of it, but only a part; the 
best part will be beyond him. In some way 
a young person must comprehend that he is 
to work in accordance with the laws of the 
world in which he lives; he has the tend- 
ency so to do when he starts out ; he has 
faith in his parents and does what they 
command. He acknowledges an invisible 
Father and at first he obeys his laws. From 
various causes he departs from this obedi- 
ence. Now what we mean by moral char- 
acter is a disposition to obey the laws of this 
world ; this it is ‘to receive the kingdom 
of God.’’ The good teacher cultivates the 
disposition we have to obey God’s laws; in 
theological language, he aids the pupil to 
enter the kingdom of God. The good 
teacher then is a builder (so to speak) of a 
moral character in the pupil. 

Some suppose that the builder of moral 
character must be one who causes learning 
of the Bible, one who delivers homilies on 
sin ;. but this is to mistake the meaning of 
moral character and the office of teaching. 
It has been noticed that in the same family 
one child at an early age has formed a moral 
character —he is truthful, obedient, and 
conscientious; another child, apparently 
under the same influence, is deceitful and 
disobedient. In what do they differ? This 
is important to know. One _ recognizes 
authority ; the other does not. Just how 
this determination to recognize authority 
takes possession of the mind it is not easy 
to explain in few words; it seems to enter 
from two sources: (1) an inherited tend- 
ency, and (2) from observation that it is 
best. 

Now in the school-room the whole force 
of the teacher should be directed to show 
the well-being of those who obey authority 
—not his authority however; this is often 
done and over-done and defeats itself. 
Take grammar, for example; the pupil 
learns it is well when the verb agrees with 
its subject; in poetry when the accent is 
the same in each verse; in rhetoric, when 
the figure is consistent ; in arithmetic, when 
the position of the decimal point shows the 
denomination correctly. But this must not 
be a conclusion in words, it must be some- 
thing that is fe/t. This is the difference be- 
tween the true teacher and the lesson-hearer. 
The true teacher must feel that he has in his 
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employ an array of forces to cause the up- 
springing of desires to recognize authority ;. 
mark that he has forces at his command for 
building up character, not that he knows a 
dozen or a hundred facts more than his. 
pupils. The conclusion of the whole matter, 
according to the wise king, is such a recog- 
nition of the great Authority that his com- 
mandments are obeyed ; and the true teacher 
may consider at the end of a year of work 
that he has done well if his pupils go forth 
with a higher reverence for authority of all 
kinds, and a greater readiness to obey the 
behests those authorities impart.—J/V. Y. 
School Journal. 


 - 


HORACE MANN. 


‘T’HIS eminent American teacher was born 


May 4, 1796, and died August 2, 1850. § 


Like many other successful men, his child- 
hood and youth were passed in poverty. 
His early home in Rhode Island was in the 
smallest district in his town, had the poorest 
school-house, and employed the cheapest 
teachers. In addition to these disadvan- 
tages he inherited consumptive tendencies 
from his father, and the poverty of his 
family was so deep that he was compelled to 
work so unremittingly, both summer and 
winter, that at the age of fifteen he had 
never received more than eight or ten weeks’ 
schooling in any single year. Yet his dili- 
gence and application was so great that at 
the age of twenty he entered the sophomore 
class at Brown University, from which he 
graduated with the first honors of his class, 
although poor health compelled him to lose 
some time, and poverty required him to 
teach one or two winters. Immediately 
after his graduation he became tutor in the 
college he had just left, but not long after 
resigned and studied law. Soon after he 
was elected representative to the State legis 
lature from the town of Dedham, in which 
he then resided. 

In 1833 he removed to Boston, where he 
was elected to the State Senate for four suc- 
cessive terms, during which time he was 
twice its presiding officer. In 1837 the 
legislature created the State board of educa- 
tion, for the purpose of reorganizing the 
public school system. Mr. Mann was chosen 
its first secretary, and during the twelve 
years in which he held this office he did the 
great work of his life. His convictions of 
the need of reforms were genuine, and his 
wisdom in carrying them out, great. In his 
seventh report he pointed out the special 
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directions in which reforms were most 
urgent, and made pointed comparisons 
between our systems and those of Germany 
and France. The result was a storm of op- 
position. His motives, and his work were 
attacked by means of letters, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, in the most violent manner. 

Yet out of all this conflict came complete 
victory, and when he died, no man could 
have received higher encomiums. The 
principal results of Mr. Mann’s work were 
the establishment of normal schools, the 
creation of school libraries, the stricter prep- 
aration of teachers for their work, better 
ideas of the object of education among the 
people, and the greater permanence and 
better pay of teachers. 


—_ 


THE COUNTRY TEACHER. 





BY PROF. S. R. THOMPSON. 


HEN, at the request of the Editor of 
The Monthly, 1 consented to ‘‘write 
something for teachers from the standpoint 
of a director,’’ the country school teacher 
was in my mind, and still is as I write. 


Teaching in the city may be as laborious as 
it is in the country, but it is less discourag- 
ing. In what follows, the writer has sought to 
economise space and time by addressing the 
country teacher directly. 

1. Do not allow yourself to think that 
your work in the country is less important 


than that of other teachers elsewhere. It is 
true that the city teacher has more comfort- 
able surroundings, greater facilities, more 
encouragement, and is usually better paid 
than you are; but on the other hand, you 
have the best, because the most promising 
material to work on. Remember that from 
the country school have come at least four- 
fifths of the great, wise, and influential men 
and women of the present generation ; and 
that this is certain to be true of the next 
generation as it is of this. The city and 
the country teacher may be compared to 
two workmen who are engaged in making 
axes ; the one has the finer shop and forge, 
but the latter has the finer steel to work 
on, and makes the greater number of good 
axes. The permanent influence of the faithful 
country teacher is usually far greater, and 
this circumstance may well: be a set-off to 
some of the inconveniences of school teach- 
ing in the country. 

2, You should set yourself to do some 
Missionary work. in the cause of education. 
You will find yourself sometimes in a neigh- 
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borhood in which ideas of what education 
should be are terribly insufficient for our 
time and country. It is your duty, as it 
may be your high pleasure, to help change 
this state of things for the better. 

You should feel bound by every principle 
of honor to make your profession as respect- 
able as possible. Read, think, reflect, and 
having settled for yourself what good school 
work is, go in with all your force to realize 
your ideal. Show your patrons that you 
mean business, and that you have a distinct 
purpose in what you do, and know what 
you are doing. Zeal, energy and steady 
effort will make a mark in any community. 

3- Do not think that because the people 
of the district do not visit your school, they 
are indifferent to the progress of the schol- 
ars. Doubtless, there are some persons in 
most districts who do not care how the 
school goes on, but their number is small, 
and they are usually persons of no influ- 
ence, perhaps without much character. The 
chief reason why parents and directors do 
not visit their school is that they do not see 
how they can do it any good by such visits. 
It is a fact that very few persons are judges 
of school work, the common standard is as 
often wrong as right, and unless a visitor 
has such knowledge as will enable him to 
judge the school correctly, his criticisms are 
quite as likely to do harm as good. If your 
school gets on soundly, the fact will become 
known in good time, without visits from 
anybody. 

4. Never despise the power of public 
opinion: it is a mighty social force in this 
country, and for this reason the wise teacher 
will try to use it for the advantage of his 
special work. Some earnest teachers, see- 
ing that some trifling and inefficient teach- 
ers, by a plausible manner, and by using 
some of the arts of the demagogue or the 
small politician, make for themselves a 
reputation far beyond their real merits, are 
disposed to go to the other extreme and 
make no effort to become popular. Now, 
this is all wrong. No matter how good a 
teacher may be, popularity will add in- 
creased effectiveness and success to his work. 

5. Get a copy of the school law and see 
what are your rights and duties under it. 
It is a shame that any teacher should go on 
teaching from term to term without any care 
or effort to learn what the law is that con- 
trols, or allows others to control his employ- 
ment. Have your certificate and contract 
signed before you begin to teach: you may 
escape trouble sometimes by following this 
rule, 
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6. And finally, regard your business with 
pride and accustom yourself to think of it 
as a useful and honorable employment. 
Read the lives of Socrates, Aristotle, Pesta- 
lozzi, Arnold and other great teachers ot 
ancient and modern times, not forgetting 
the Great Teacher, the greatest of all, and 
muster up your powers to follow in their 
footsteps. 

Do not allow yourself to look upon your 
work as drudgery. It is and will be labori- 
ous, but put your heart into it and the 
drudgery is gone. ‘True, faithful, honest 
labor in the work, will result in steady growth 
of mind and heart, in a way that will bea 
constant gratification.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 


—————— 


A LITTLE LAUGHTER. 
BY RHODA LEE. 


BURST of laughter greeted me as I 

neared the entrance to Miss Bright’s 
room. Doubtful as to whether I should 
enter, I stopped a moment; but knowing 
there could not be anything very wrong in 
that class, and feeling sure that their teacher 
would not consider my visit an untimely in- 
trusion, I knocked and stepped in. The 
children looked the very picture of happi- 
ness and merriment, while Miss B——was 
trying in vain to control her risibles. 

With an effort she managed to regain her 
wonted gravity, and touch her silvery-toned 
bell; when quiet again reigned and all 
looked very orderly and attentive, ‘‘ You 
didn’t know we were such a jolly class, Miss 
Lee?’’ she said. ‘‘ We do not often make 
so much noise, but we were enjoying a good 
laugh over the funny experiences of ‘Mother 
Hubbard and her dog.’ Freddy brought 
his Christmas book, and I was reading the 
story aloud when we became so uproarious.”’ 
What is so refreshing as the unrestrained 
and unaffected laughter of children? ‘‘Cold 
water to the tired soul and food for the 
hungry mind,’’ it is said to be by one of the 
sages. I begged that the story might be 
continued, and so the remaining verses were 
read, while the children sat with parted lips 
and sparkling eyes that danced from their 
teacher to each other with most infectious 
merriment. 

I thought as I left that room, what a 
pleasure it is to be in a good-natured atmos- 
phere. Good humor was the standard rule 
in the class. Orders were given with the 
necessary firmness, and yet with a pleasant 
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tone and manner that always insured cheer. 
ful and happy obedience. 

No doubt some of my readers can recall 
teachers they had in their younger days, who 
possessed the ‘‘ knack ’’ of creating cheerful 
atmospheres, and who carried sunshine with 
them wherever they went. They can doubt. 
less recall others of a ‘‘ nagging’’ disposi- 
tion, who succeeded in producing instead a 
feeling very far removed from good humor. 

The habit of good-nature is one that 
needs to be cultivated in all departments of 
teaching, but especially among the little 
ones. Children are such brilliant reflectors. 
If we happen to be dull and dispirited, how 
quickly we see the same dark spirit taking 
possession of our scholars ; but if instead we 
are bright and cheerful, we see the glad 
light of a happy heart reflected from every 
little face in the room. 

It is from Joseph Addison’s cheery pen 
that we have the words, ‘‘ There is nothing 
that we ought more to encourage in our 
selves and others than that disposition 0 
mind which in our language goes under. the 
title of good-nature.’”’ . . . It is mor 
agreeable in conversation than wit, and 
gives a certain air to the countenance that 
is more amiable than beauty.— Canada Ed. 
ucatlonal Journal, 


> 


DR. JOSEPH LEIDY. 





BY PROF. J. P. LESLEY. 


T is not often that a prophet is honored in 
his own country, or the supreme excel- 
lence of a master in science is weighed and 
measured and valued at its full worth during 
his lifetime, in his birthplace, by his fellow- 
citizens. 

Our beloved friend and teacher had this 
rare good fortune, although he was not him- 
self aware of it. Philadelphia has long been 
proud of him, whose fame has gone out into 
all the lands of Christendom. He was 
good that no one was unwilling to acknowl 
edge his greatness. His modesty offende 
no man’s vanity. His justice to all disarmed 
criticism. He waited for no man to ap 
peach him of a mistake; for he discovered 
and announced it beforehand himself, with 
dignity and sweetness combined. Literally 
every man’s friend, he quarreled with 
man, even when the interests of scien¢ 
were supposed to be at stake; for his out 
look over the world of science was so br 
that its details and its personalities were de 
duced to their proper insignificant. propor 
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tions. He loved his fellow-men too well to 
champion even his own claims against them. 
A genuine nobleman by nature, he was a 
king in science, bearing sway without any 
of the insignia of royality, without crown 
or sceptre, force or fraud ; and among his 
subjects no rebel could be found. A priest 
as much as a king, mediating between ig- 
norance and the Almighty, swinging the 
odorous censer of truth in behalf of the 
great congregation before the shrine of the 
wise and good Creator, he lived the servant 
of all his brethren—an ideal man. 

The eulogy of the dead runs easily into 
exaggerations. In this case that cannot 
happen. Rare men are so rare,—a few ina 
generation, here and there one whose excel- 
lence is above degrees, the perfect man, the 
ideal man. He is like astatue set up in the 
public park of the metropolis, veiled until 
the day for showing comes. Death drops 
the veil, and the splendid apparition smites 
the heart of the community with a strange 
astonishment. Why did we not better know 
this admirable creature? Why so indiffer- 


ent to his beneficent existence among us? 
to the nobility of his countenance? to the 
charms of his presence? When he walked 
among us, our eyes were holden. 


He is 
gone. Whatacalamity! What a grievous 
robbery has been committed! What can 
we, what shall we do without him? 

The life-work of Joseph Leidy may some 
day be written; but there can never be 
more than a colorless sketch made of it, 
from which his fine personality had mainly 
evaporated. That is the fate of the greatest 
masters in science. The pyramid conceals 
the Pharaoh. Early in life he discovered 
the true function of the liver in animal life, 
and this placed him side by side with Har- 
vey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. In middle life his discovery of ‘the 
world of extinct vertebrate forms in the 
western region of this continent made him 
the peer of the great Cuvier. His years of 
study of the infusorial forms rivaled in 
wealth of new and wonderful knowledge 
those of Ehrenberg. What must we think 
of the man who was Harvey, Cuvier, and 
Ehrenberg combined ? 

To this great height slowly and surely as- 
cended the poor medical student who lodged 
in a garret in Paris, picking up a stray stick 
in the streets now and then to warm his room, 
and not disdaining a cat when he had gone 
long without meat. Knowledge makes one 
fearless. He was eating a piece of liver one 
day, and noticed that it was full of trichinz. 
As they had~ been broiled to death, after 
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satisfying his curiosity he finished satisfying 
his hunger. The food was too precious to 
be wasted. 

When Cope and Marsh quarreled over 
priority of dates for different names for 
genera and species of the monstrous selec- 
tions from the later strata of the far West, 
Leidy, the friend of both, refused to take a 
part, and abandoned to them the great field 
which had originally been entirely his own. 
So little did he hanker after fame. 

He never knew that he was famous until 
he went to Europe a few years ago in com- 
pany with a wealthy friend. To his intense: 
astonishment, wherever they went, in all the 
capitals of science, he received ovations and 
his companion was nobody. It reminds 
one of the story in the diary of George M. 
Dallas, how the coxswain of the gig was the 
Emperor Nicholas in disguise, whose dis- 
guise was discovered by a simultaneous. 
salute from the guns of the whole fleet. 

The funeral services at the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia will be remembered. 
The pews were filled with members of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences to pay the last 
honor to their president, members of the 
American Philosophical Society, to whose 
earlier transactions he had contributed some 
of his best memoirs, the faculties of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the biological 
department of which he directed, his 
students at Swarthmore College, and the 
most cultured men of the city. Such an 
assembly seldom meets together. The ven- 
erable preacher, Dr. Furness, ninety years 
of age, yet still a youth, filled the great 
room with low-toned, solemn words. The 
pastor, Joseph May, read those passages from 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures which 
have inspired with the hope of immortality 
all sorts and conditions of Christians from 
the time of the early church until now. 
The coffin, crowned with flowers, was car- 
ried in procession round the aisles by eight 
distinguished comrades of the dead, in 
silence, the audience standing, tears trick- 
ling from many eyes. 

In all the learned societies, academies, 
institutes, and museums of science in the 
world, the word will go round, ‘ Leidy is 
dead.’’ The news will be echoed wherever 
two zodlogists, botanists, geologists meet in 
the study chamber or in the street, and 
each will lament it as a private grief. 
Could there be a richer reward for a life 
well spent? How poor and mean are the 
outside shows of fame compared to this! 
We, who knew the man, will also often say 
to one another, and oftener still in solitude, . 
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Ah, dear Leidy is dead! And often we 
will say: We must all die. Let me die the 
‘death of the righteous, and let my last days 
be like his—the friend and brother in 
‘science, the friend and master in science, 
the dear, sincere, warm-hearted, noble- 
minded Leidy.— Christian Register. 


atin 
~~ 


TO MAVIGATE THE AIR. 





HE Aeronautic Navigation Company 
was recently chartered by the Secretary 
of State of Illinois. The purpose of the 
company is to manufacture a newly-invented 
air-ship, and to manufacture aluminum 
under a new process of their own. The 
men composing this company are wealthy 
manufacturers of the United States and 
Europe, and are firm in the belief that their 
inventors have solved the problem of aerial 
navigation. 

In their construction of a flying machine 
the inventors have depended largely though 
not exclusively on the vacuum theory. This 
vacuum is generated by a large propeller in 
front of the ship. The blades of this pro- 
peller are peculiarly formed, so as to cause 
the air to deflect toward the rear after being 
displaced in front, thus taking advantage 
both of its resistance as well as of the 
vacuum in driving the ship forward. On 
the four corners of the wings are propeller 
wheels to raise and lower the ship. ‘These 
wings or planes are constructed in such a 
manner that they will improvise themselves 
jnto parachutes when the ship is descending. 
At the rear end of the buoyancy chamber is 
attached the tail. This is used to guide the 
ship to different heights while in motion. 
Just above the tail is a rudder of the same 
style as used on the steamboats. This rud- 
der is employed to guide the ship to one 
side or the other. On the top of the buoy- 
ancy chamber is-a sail extending its full 
length and adjusted like the sails of an or- 
dinary ship navigating the sea. 

Under the buoyancy chamber is the cabin, 
built after the fashion of a Pullman car. 
Beneath the cabin is a receptacle for storage 
batteries. On the four corners of the car 
are cushioned brackets, designed to break 
the jar when the ship alights. In the front 
end of the buoyancy chamber is a compart- 
ment divided by a partition from the gas 
chamber. In this compartment is a rotary 
gas engine, capable of developing one-horse 
power for each two and a half pounds of its 
weight. Directly on the main shaft of this 
engine is keyed the ijarge propeller. Its 
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revolutions, and consequently the speed of 
the ship, are under the control of the oper- 
ator. The pilot who steers the ship is 
placed in the front end of the cabin and a 
chart placed in easy reach shows the course 
he is to follow. 

The switchboard governs the electrical 
appliances, which, by the operation of the 
lever, control the mechanical and working 
devices used on board. The cabin is heated 
as well as lighted by electricity, and the 
storage batteries are used as ballast to keep 
the ship in proper trim. 

The material of which the aerial machine 
is composed is aluminum, The company is 
having a ship constructed, and a practical 
demonstration of the new idea is promised 
within a few months.— Chicago School News. 


PHYSICAI, CULTURE AT AMHERST. 


HE first important event of the new ad- 

ministration at Amherst, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Merrill Edwards Gates, was 
the inauguration of the Pratt Athletic Field, 
Fifth month 22d. This marks the begin- 
ning of another era in the department of 
physical education and hygiene at this old 
New England college. Frederick B. Pratt, 
of Brooklyn, director of the affairs of the 
growing and popular Pratt Institute of that 
city, and a graduate of Amherst, four years 
ago, makes the handsome gift of this field 
and all its appurtenances to the college, at 
an outlay exceeding $20,000. The Pratt 
Field is five minutes’ walk from the college 
campus. It contains thirteen acres, graded 
with all accuracy, and prepared for use as 
running-track and base-ball grounds, and for 
tennis, golf, lacrosse, and other out-door 
games. Adjoining the Pratt Field is a 
grove of original pines, six acres in extent ; 
and still beyond, the old ball field of tour 
acres additional. But these properties are 
now incorporated with the Pratt Field, and 
the whole gives Amherst an equipment for 
modern out-door athletics far in advance of 
any other college. 

Amherst’s department of physical educa- 
tion and hygiene in other relations to the 
welfare of the students is not to be forgotten. 
The splendid gift eight years ago, known as 
the Pratt Gymnasium, by Mr. Charles M. 
Pratt, also of Brooklyn, and brother to the 
donor of the new field, supplies every need 
of the college for indoor and winter training 
of its students. A building of ample size, 
with specialized apparatus, to which con- 
stant additions are made, with all the con- 
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veniences for promoting bodily health, as 
well as fostering physical development, the 
Pratt Gymnasium has been the model for a 
score of similar buildings elsewhere. Am- 
herst College was the first of American 
educational institutions to awaken to the 
practical necessity that competent physical 
culture should proceed simultaneously with 
the intellectual development of its students. 
A third of a century ago effective measures 
were taken to secure these ends, soon after 
the accession of Dr. Stearns to the presi- 
dency, when, in 1859, the board of trustees 
created the department of physical education 
and hygiene. Prescribed physical training 
four times weekly was then constituted an 
essential feature of the regular college course, 
and is still maintained under immediate 
personal superintendence of two regularly 
educated physicians, who also exercise a gen- 
eral oversight of the health of the college. 
Some misapprehension exists as to the 
nature of this required bodily exercise, par- 
ents now and then expressing the fear that 
their sons, if sickly, may not be physically 
capable of meeting the requirements. The 
exercise partakes in no respect of the vigor 
and exacting conditions of military drill, 
nor is any student expected or required to 
exercise upon the heavy apparatus of the 
modern gymnasium. The basis of this re- 
quired physical exercise at Amherst during 
the past thirty years has taken form in sim- 
ple, easy, and graceful light gymnastics. A 
harmonious system of swift bodily movements 
with small wooden dumb-bells, for a half- 
hour each day, and guided by music, is 
found to be the minimum drill that can 
safely and profitably be expected of all the 
students. ‘The precise form of the exercise 
at the present time shows a gradual and 
' well-marked evolution from the earlier days; 
but the original theory is in no respect 
modified,-that rapid muscular activity with 
light weights is competent to impart a last- 
ing tone to the human system, while slow 
movements with heavy weights more often 
end with an over-exertion which begets a 
premature disorganization of the entire sys- 
tem. No Amherst graduate doubts this, 
and hundreds of them will testify to the 
prudence and desirability of such require- 
ment. Many years ago the Japanese gov- 
€rnment engaged Dr. George Adams Leland, 
an Amherst graduate, now of Boston, to in- 
troduce this excellent system in that country; 
and it is employed in the educational insti- 
tutions throughout Japan to-day. 
From the outset this department, which 
bad to do with the physical education of 
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the student, has been on an equal footing 
with the other departments of collegiate in- 
struction; and the statistics of relative at- 
tendance upon these required exercises in 
light gymnastics show that this position of 
the department is fully and cheerfully 
recognized by the students. For the 
student body generally this minimum re- 
quirement has been found adequate as a 
means of promoting bodily health; there 
has been neither demand for nor encour- 


| agement to excessive muscular activity and 


abnormal muscular development. But be- 
sides attendance upon the prescribed gym- 
nastic exercise, it is found that a large pro- 
portion of the students of their own accord 
make use of the extensive facilities of the 
Pratt Gymnasium, in maintaining good 
health, and acquiring a more generous 
physical development. 

Not only has all this meritorious work in 
practical hygiene been assiduously carried 
on at Amherst, but research of an emin- 
ently scientific character has been prose- 
cuted in parallel lines. For more than a 
quarter of a century Dr. Hitchcock has been 
steadily collecting a uniform series of vital 
statistics from all the students of the insti- 
tution. These consist of a permanent re- 
cord of an extensive variety of bodily meas- 
urements and certain tests of the vital 
organs, made three times during the course 
of each student. More than 3,000 men 
have been measured on a systematic plan. 
The careful discussion of this mass of data 
has resulted in the ‘‘Amherst College Man- 
ual of Anthropometry,’’ which is in great 
demand among scientific teachers of physi- 
cal education. The last edition, published 
in 1890, is accepted as a standard every- 
where. As a direct outcome of the Amherst 
system, similar methods in collecting vital 
statistics were adopted at Mount Holyoke 
and Wellesley about seven years ago; and a 
paper recently published by the department 
presents some of the very interesting results 
from a comparative study of the male and 
female figure of New England college stu- 
dents. Also, papers relating to variations 
in bilateral symmetry and other physiologi- 
cal matters have been prepared and pub- 
lished. 

It is asked what practical benefits to the 
college student accrue from this prominence 
of athletic and gymnastic interests? The 
Amherst system has been in thorough work- 
ing so long that trustworthy data have been 
collected which prove its advantages. The 
record accurately kept for a quarter of a 
century shows that the general health of 
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Amherst students improves with each year 
of the collegiate course ; and in spite of the 
physiological fact that the health of the 
young men generally, between fifteen and 
twenty-five, may be expected to decline, the 
Amherst statistics clearly show actual im- 
provement in the physical condition of the 
student during the period in question. No 
one can fail to recognize this as a great and 
distinct gain, and a direct outcome of the 
Amherst system in physical education. No 
serious or permanent injury has ever hap- 
pened during the gymnastic exercises, either 
required or voluntary. Nor has any epi- 


demic visited the college during the past 
thirty years; thorough systematic exercise 
would seem to have fortified the student’s 
body against contagion.— Zhe Student. 


—_— os 


**FOR GRAIN WILL GROW FROM 
THE SEED YOU SOW.” 


BY MRS. LAURA EHRENFIELD. 


F it were a first term, ignorance might be 

some palliation, some excuse. But when 
a teacher goes on term after term in this 
manner, not making any visible effort to do 
more efficient work, something should be 
done to make him do better or quit the pro- 
fession. He should be made to feel that his 
mistakes will injure his pupils for life. 
When a teacher assumes to be other than he 
is, and by this pretension secures a position 
for which he is not fitted, and where his 
mistakes will permanently injure and may 
ultimately ruin those under his influence, 
then he should be made to feel that his ig- 
norance is no longer ignorance, but crime. 

Patrons, see to it that you have a live, 
progressive school. And to make your 
school a success from lowest foundation- 
stone to topmost turret, you must have an A 
No. 1 teacher in the primary, (and in every 
other room if possible.) Superintendents 
and principals, see to it that your primary 
teacher is all he or she should be, for much 
of your present and more of your future suc- 
cess, if you remain in your present position, 
depends upon the teacher down in your first 
primary. 

Life isa wonderful giant as well as a 
wonderful fairy in the school-room. The 
live teacher can enthuse, wake up, and excite 
such a spirit of progress in the pupils that 
the dryest, hardest school drudgery becomes 
..4 pleasure. The very atmosphere of the 
school is charged with progress, and the 
children gather much, perhaps more, from 
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this source than from all other influences. 
The atmosphere is cheerful, wide-awake, 
bracing, and the tones heard are firm, clear, 
brisk, with a ring of kindliness, and of com- 
mon conversational pitch, for the school is a 
phonograph and will repeat what has been 
committed to it. The ranting, turbulent 
teacher reproduces himself, while the listless 
teacher who lacks energy reproduces himself. 

A teacher of the latter class, by his lan- 
guid, uninterested manner, will finally kill 
the enthusiasm and paralyze the energies of 
the most ambitious pupil. Finally the 
school dies for lack of force in the teacher, 
although he is sometimes educated and ac- 
complished. He is deficient in motive 
power. It might be said of that school 
what a little boy once said to me when I in- 
quired what killed his dog: ‘* Dunno. 
Didn’t anything ’ticular ail him; guess he 
died for want of breath.”’ 

The main business of the primary school 
is to form habits. Sow an act, says a mod- 
ern writer, and you reap a habit; sow a 
habit and reap a character; sow character 
and you reap destiny. This sowing is 
chiefly done by keeping the little people 
busy in the right way. They will busy 
themselves in the wrong way without much 
help, and every time a little one commits a 
wrong act, he is in training for worse. 
Every piece of work poorly done trains him 
to do worse. The tendency is always to do 
again what he hasdone. Then in the name 
of justice and common-sense, have him in- 
structed and trained correctly from the very 
beginning. 

Accuracy and rapidity in the use of num- 
bers, distinct articulation, correct pronuncl- 
ation and expression in reading, with cor- 
rect, concise use of language, are a few of 
the habits that should be formed in early 
school work. Spelling necessarily occupies 
much time. With a number of boxes filled 
with letters, either print or script, one-half 
inch square, and ten or fifteen minutes of 
the teacher’s time devoted to methods of 
using them, a child will learn to spell, and 
use more words in a month than the pupils 
in the school I mentioned can possibly learn 
in a whole term. From these boxes referred 
to come notation, addition, subtraction, 
sentence-building, and even composition 
lessons if the teacher be the magician to 1n- 


voke them. The pleasure and profit derived 


from their use, and the minimum amount of 
the teacher’s time required, make these 
boxes a veritable bonanza to the intelligent, 
go-ahead teacher. 

I would not have a hobby in the school- 
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room, but if I did it would be spelling in 
the primary. In childhood the memory 
holds details most tenaciously. What the 
child sees and experiences he is able to re- 
call and reproduce when wanted. Later, 
the developed mind refuses to take that in- 
terest in details which is essential to their 
recollection. The foundation of good 
spelling is laid in the first years of school 
life, and poor spellers are started on their 
unfortunate journey in the same period. 
My experience and observation have con- 
vinced me that a person who has not 
acquired the art of spelling by the age of 
fourteen seldom if ever attains it; now, it 
may be no great honor to be a good speller, 
but all will admit that it is a serious misfor- 
tune to be a bad one. 

Froebel says: ‘‘ As the beginning gives a 
bias to the whole after-development, so the 
beginnings of education are the most impor- 
tant.’’ If the most important, then the 
primary teacher should not be a beginner, 
but one of the dest. You say the teacher 
must begin; that only by practice can ex- 
perience be gained. True; but he should 
begin where he will do the least amount of 
harm, and that is not in the primary depart- 
ment. Here are to be sown the seeds of all 
mental, moral and physical habits; and 
how can he implant in others what he him- 
self only vaguely feels and partially under- 
stands? Aside from the primary, the des¢ 
place to begin is where you can get a posi- 
tion. Wages should be a small consider- 
ation at first. ‘To our young friends who 
expect to begin teaching I would say: Make 
up your minds to be good teachers. Even 
greatness is attainable, according to the 
Rev. Sam. Jones. He says any person of 
average health and intelligence can be great 
if he so will it. He may not be able to 
achieve greatness in the world of intellect, 
but by becoming a great worker he makes 
Success certain. To insure this success, 
make use of all the means of educational 
grace within your reach. Spend a part of 
your first month’s salary in subscriptions to 
at least two leading educational journals, to 
be carefully read and studied, not kept for 
show. Two or three good books on teach- 
Ing should follow as soon as may be possible. 
At least a part of the earnings of this first 
work should be devoted to the acquirement 
of the professional training every successful 
teacher must have. The way to get this 

training most conveniently is to attend some 

800d Normal School. The superintendent 
will be glad to advise witb 

}écts, or any other. i 


WILKES-BARRE, 
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Strive to make a favorable impression on 
your school. Kindly looks and words sown 
with care will bring quick returns in little 
attentions showing love and respect on the 
part of the pupils. Never come before 
your class without preparation, for the 
truest freedom on your part comes from 
keeping the objective point of the recitation 
clearly before you. Having made careful 
preparation, and provided for all foreseen 
difficulties and needs, you are free to devote 
your time to teaching and the study of your 
class. 

Have few rules. Give your pupils a]l the 
liberty consistent with orderly school gov- 
ernment ; but remember that in school, as 
well as national government, the largest 
liberty is found in the closest observance of 
the law. Dont expect to get on without 
difficulties. If an irate parent sends youa 
note threatening to come and give you a 
talk in plain English, don’t be frightened. 
Respond by giving her a pressing invitation 
to visit the school. If worst comes to worst, 
and instead of a note the angry parent ar- 
rives in person, give a courteous explanation, 
and if you are convinced you are in the 
right, go ahead. Hold such conferences 
beyond the hearing, and if possible without 
the knowledge, of your pupils. 

Use good sense in the exercise of the 
authority vested in you, and keep your 
motives pure. You may and will make 
mistakes, but if you strive to improve and 
do faithful work, the seed will surely live. 
‘¢ And grain will grow from what you sow.”’ 

Western School Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL SLOYD. 


URING the last three or four years the 
attention of progressive educators has 
been drawn to the consideration of the ele- 
ments and forms of manual training that can 
be made useful and effective as a means of 
education in elementary schools. Kuinder- 
garten appliances and methods have served 
a noble purpose among the little ones, and 
Polytechnic Institutes and Manual Training 
Schools have proved their right to a gener- 
ous and loyal support. But for the elemen- 
tary and grammar schools the provision has 
not been adequate nor has it been satisfac- 
tory. Something has been lacking. Intel- 
ligent teachers, after a thorough trial of the 
system, have reached the conclusion that 
Sloyd, or Handcraft, will supply the lack. 
As originally planned and cultivated in 
Sweden, Sloyd involved all kinds of manual 
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training, and was applicable to highly fin- 
ished products in various kinds of material. 
But for educational purposes in both Sweden 
and America it is now regarded sufficient to 
take up work in wood only. Through 
private effort and contribution Sloyd was 
introduced into one of the private schools 
of Boston, about two years ago. During 
the year just closing (June,1891r) it has been 
carried into five schools, the city furnishing 
tools, benches and material for two of them ; 
but the furnishing of the other three, and 
the feaching in all of them, has been paid for 
by private contribution. The work has 
been under the direction of Prof. Gustaf 
Larson, a graduate from Naas, a gentleman 
in full sympathy with our American public 
school systern, who expresses it as his convic- 
tion that work in wood issufficient for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. of Boston, 
Massachuetts, have just issued a book of 
200 pages with 130 illustrations, price $1.50, 
entitled ‘* The Teacher’s Handbook of 
Sloyd,’’ a volume which might very properly 
be called Wood-Sloyd, or Wood- Handcraft, 
or Educational Carpentry. It is a transla- 
tion of the Swedish manual as used at Naas, 


Sweden, and is the only complete exposition 
in English of the work done by that famous 


school. Its publication in this country is 
undertaken in response to numerous in- 
quiries, and in full confidence that it will be 
welcomed by the teachers of American 
schools. Like many another improvement 
born of necessity, Sloyd work is sure to find 
a place in our advancing school system, not 
to displace any of the many excellent means 
already established, but, admitted as a 
handmaid, to supplement them in their 
various lines. Whether able to adopt the 
system or not, the superintendent or teacher, 
who wants to keep informed on educational 
plans and methods, should have a copy of 
this book. The following paragraphs are 
from the translator’s preface : 


' This handbook was written originally for 
Swedish people, and in accordance with the 
conditions which prevail in Swedish schools; 
but the presence of a large body of English 
teachers at the Autumn Sloyd Course at Naas 
has testified for the last four years to the in- 
terest taken in the subject by English people, 
and the latest modifications of the English and 
Scotch Codes as regards manual training, point 
to the introduction at no distant date of sys- 
tematic instruction in some branch of manual 
work in our state-aided schools. It has there- 
fore seemed desirable that this Handbook of 
Wood-Sloyd should be translated for English 
readers, with any modifications necessary to 
make it suitable for English teachers and stu- 
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dents. These modifications consist partly of the 
omission of matter bearing on conditions pecu- 
liar to Sweden and partly of the addition to the 
text of certain paragraphs, which seemed 
necessary from an English point of view. 
Nothing has been taken away or added with- 
out careful consultation with Herr Salomon, 
and without his approval. At the same time, 
as many additions to the original text have been 
made at the suggestion of the translators, and 
as they are responsible for them, these para- 
graphs have been enclosed in brackets as trans- 
lators’ notes. The whole translation has been 
revised under the supervision of Herr Salomon 
and other competent judges at Naas, and the 
translators therefore trust that the work they 
have undertaken is a faithful representation of 
the views held and acted on at the headquar- 
ters of Educational Sloyd. 

In giving this book to English readers, they 
feel, however, that one or two points of detail 
call for special explanation, particularly as 
these touch on the fundamental principles of 
educational Sloyd, and as any misunderstand- 
ing as to details might lead toa more serious 
misunderstanding as to principles. One of 
these details is the use of the knife in educa- 
tional Sloyd. In the following pages the use of 
the knife. is often recommended where the 
English carpenter would use the chisel, or some 
other special tool. The defence of the knife in 
such cases is to be found in the fact that while 
it is the most familiar and the simplest tool 
which can be put into the hands of the pupil, it 
is full of potentialities in the hands of the in- 
telligent worker, who can perform with it many 
exercises which the tradesman executes in a 
more mechanical way with some other tool. 

Again, directions are given which differ in 
other respects from those which the carpenter 
would give. The work of the Sloyder is often 
done not only with different tools, but in a dif- 
ferent order from that of the artisan. This 
inversion of order is a natural consequence of 
the principle that each article shall be executed 
entirely by the individual worker. Division of 
labor, though necessary from the tradesman’s 
point of view, is not permitted in Sloyd, dead- 
ening, as it does, individuality, and reducing to 
a minimun the calls made on the intelligence. 

These and other deviations from the methods 
of the carpenter are made, not in ignorance, but 
of set purpose, and have their grounds in the 
comprehensive principle that all methods in 
Sloyd must aim in the first place at the physi 
cal and mental development of the pupil, and 
only at the production of articles in so far as this 
subserves the primary aim. 

In close connection with this stands the 
question of the place occupied in the system by 
the articles produced, 7. ¢., by the models. 
Clear as this question appears in the light of 
fundamental principles on which educational 
Sloyd is based, the idea still seems to prevail to 
some extent that, if the principles are accepted, 
the Naas models must also be accepted uncon- 
ditionally, and that the two stand and fall to- 
gether. So far is this from being the case that, 


at the present time, one series of Naas models 
‘ 
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is gradually becoming English in its character, 
and only waits further suggestions from English 
teachers to become entirely so. The sole reason 
that it still contains models which do not en- 
tirely fulfil the condition of being familiar and 
useful in the homes of English children, is that 
English people have hitherto been unable to 
suggest satisfactory substitutes. The models are 
merely the exfression of the system, and to 
carry out that system thoroughly they must be 
national in their character, and ought, therefore, 
to vary in their nature with the countries into 
which Sloyd is introduced as a subject of instruc- 
tion. . * i 

But though this handbook is necessarily the 
outcome chiefly of personal observation and 
experience, the writers have to some extent 
been able to avail themselves of the knowledge 
of others, and to refer to competent authorities. 
This applies especially to Chapter II., for the 
contents of which frequent reference has been 
made to the writings of Karmarsch, Thelus, and 
others. The plates at the end, and most of the 
illustrations in the body of the book, are exe- 
cuted from original drawings made for the pur- 
pose. The parts taken by the respective authors 
are as follows; Chapter I. was written by Otto 
Salomon ; Chapters II., III., and IV. by Carl Nor- 
dendahl, who also undertook all arrangements 
connected with the illustrations; and Chapter 
V., by Alfred Johansson. Looked at as a whole, 
however, this little book is the product of united 
labor, and it contains nothing which is not the 
result of diligent interchange of thought. 


A HOME STUDY. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


HE doesn’t seem to have the slightest 
pride in anything.”’ 
‘* Not in anything ?”’ 
‘Well, perhaps in her studies. 
it pleases her to be at the head of her class.’’ 
‘Is she often there ?”’ 


I think 


“Almost always. Jenny is called the 
brightest girl in school.”’ 

Jenny’s mother, Mrs. Oakes, and her 
friend, Mrs. Crane, were standing at the 
open door of a poor little untidy room. It 
had a half-size window, a sloping ceiling, 
was uncarpeted, dusty, and uncomfortable, 
even to a ragged bed-quilt on the hard tur- 
key-feather bed. 

“I am sorry you got a glimpse of this 
Place,”” said Mrs. Oakes, the color coming 
into her face. 

“Will you let me say just what is in my 
mind, in virtue of our old friendship?’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Crane. 

“‘Certainly,’’ was the answer, in rather a 

int tone. 

“Then,’’ said the friend, looking up with 
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a gentle smile, ‘‘ I think there ought not to 
be such a room in your house.’’ 

Mrs. Oakes was in humor not to be angry, 
but she permitted herself to say: ‘‘If you 
were in my place, you might have just such 
aroom. I can’t have such an untidy girl 
in my best rooms ; they would never be fit 
to be seen. But it is easy to criticise.’’ 

‘‘T am not speaking as a critic,’’ said 
Mrs. Crane. ‘‘I am warmly interested in 
you and your children, and I can’t see you 
making a serious mistake without remon- 
strating—that is, since you permit me to 
speak.’’ 

“*Come, let’s go down stairs. I will 
darn stockings while you talk,’’ said Mrs. 
Oakes, a shade of annoyance in her voice, 
which her friend ignored. 

As they passed the back stairs, the mother 
ordered Jenny in a harsh tone, to come up 
and attend to her room, adding a remark 
that gave the young girl to understand that 
the guest had seen the disorderly place. 

Jenny’s heart—a tender one it was— 
hardened, and the girl strolled out into the 
garden to hide her tears. 

‘¢ There,’’ said Mrs. Oakes, ‘‘ you see for 
yourself how that girl goes off among the 
flowers instead of doing what I told her. If 
she can sit over a book or dig in a flower 
bed she is satisfied, but as for taking any in- 
terest in what goes on in the house, or hav- 
ing any feeling for me—well, you might as 
well look for water in a rock.”’ 

‘« Strike the rock with a rod compounded 
of faith and kindness, and maybe there 
would be an unexpected gush. But, meta- 
phors aside, I should consider Jenny a par- 
ticularly manageable girl.’’ 

‘*I wish you had her to manage,”’ said 
Mrs. Oakes, not able to disguise her irrita- 
tion. 

‘‘If I had her,’’ replied Mrs. Crane, ‘I 
should try to strengthen her self-respect by 
appreciating the strong points of her char- 
acter. I consider it quite as praiseworthy 
to be a faithful student as a neat house- 
keeper like little Kate for instance.’’ 

The mother’s face brightened. 

‘That child never gave me a moment’s 
trouble,’’ she said. ‘‘I think a woman can 
better afford to be a dunce than a sloven.’’ 

‘‘In the ultimate, perhaps. But you 
must remember that your daughters came 
into the world with certain endowments. 
Jenny was born with a highly developed 
brain; Kate, with the organs of order and 
system ‘large,’ as the phrenologists say. 
Now, you know very well that these chil- 
dren are copies to a great degree of their 
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father and yourself. Jenny, if I am not 
wnistaken, has inherited her father’s organi- 
zation, faults and all; Kate has your 
virtues.”’ 

‘‘And my stupidity, you would say, if 
you were not too polite,’’ replied Mrs. 
Oakes. ‘‘I admit all you have said; and 
what then ?’’ 

‘«*Even up’ both your children’s charac- 
ters by judicious training ; but by all means, 
if you are going to make Jenny’s life miser- 
able because she is not a born housekeeper, 
torture Kate because she is not a born 
scholar.”’ 

‘Miserable! Torture!’’ repeated Mrs. 
Oakes. 

‘Yes. I will answer for it, Jenny isa 
very unhappy child, tho’ too proud to show 
it. She is humiliated, her pride outraged, 
her affections chilled.’’ 

‘*Why doesn’t she do as I wish her to, 
then ?’’ asked the mother. 

‘‘Why doesn’t Kate learn her French 
lesson at a glance, and turn her composition- 
making into the most genuine pleasure of 
her life? Suppose Jenny had been born a 
boy, with the same mental development, 
the same moral qualities—I venture to say 
that you would have made an abject slave 
of yourself to keep the boy’s apartments in 
charming order, allowing him utterly to 
ignore all care of his room or his clothes.”’ 

** But a boy—”’ 

‘““Yes, I know. A women must be 
orderly. But since your daughtet has not 
inherited from her father, in the process of 
copying him, what he had not, you must 
develop the needed traits; you must use 
skill and patience, just as a teacher does in 
developing the intellects of dull pupils. 
Give her a neat, well-furnished room. 
Offer a reward from day to day for its per- 
fect keeping. Praise her when she succeeds; 
show her when she fails that wodb/esse oblige ; 
that because she is noble in one part of her 
character, there is stringent reason for her 
making great efforts to bring up the weak 
parts to match. She is gentle and patient 
with Kate over the child’s lessons—remark- 
ably, touchingly so; be you as patient with 
her over these housekeeping lessons. Show 
her by actual practice the comfort and 
pleasure of order.’’ 

An odor from the kitchen suggested that 
the dinner was scorching, and Mrs. Oakes 
threw down her mending and ran out of the 
room. 

‘¢T have sown some good seed, anyway,’’ 
said Mrs. Crane. ‘‘I trust it will take 
root.’’— Christian Union. 
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JUVENILE SMOKING. 


A BRITISH physician, observing the 
large number of boys under fifteen 
years of age on the streets with cigars and 
pipes in their mouths, was prompted to ex- 
amine the health of this class of smokers, 
and for that purpose selected thirty-eight 
boys between the ages of nine and fifteen. 
In twenty-two of these cases he found var- 
ious disorders of the circulation and diges- 
tion, palpitation of the heart, and more or 
less marked taste for strong drink. In 
twelve there was frequent bleeding of the 
nose, and twelve had slight ulceration of 
the mouth caused by tobacco. The doctor 
treated them for their ailments, but with 
little effect until the habit of smoking was 
abandoned, when the health of most of them 
was soon restored. The effect of tobacco in 
creating a taste for strong drink is unques- 
tionably very great. If the testimony of some 
tobacco users and medical men is of any 
weight, one of the most radical methods of 
keeping the young from being led to in- 
temperate drinking is to deny them tobacco. 
A conference of Sunday-school and day- 
school teachers, and others, was held re- 
cently at Manchester, England, to consider 
the ‘‘increased habit of juvenile smoking, 
and the best method to counteract it.’’ Dr. 
Emrys-Jones, of the Royal Eye Hospital, 
laid special stress upon the injurious in- 
fluence of tobacco on the sight. Resolu- 
tions were adopted setting forth that ‘‘as 
the habit of using tobacco is usually the first 
step in a lad’s downward career, teachers, 
parents, and ministers should endeavor to 
secure children from its danger by signing 
the pledge against tobacco, alcohol, and 
other narcotics ;’’ urging upon school-mas- 
ters and school boards ‘‘ the desirability of 
some special teaching in the schools upon the 
nature and results of the use of tobacco, as 
of alcohol and other narcotics.’’ The 
following resolution was also adopted: 
‘‘That as physicians of the highest emi- 
nence declare tobacco to be injurious to 
health and longevity ; as smokers smoke to 
gratify the same artificial craving which m- 
duces drinkers to drink ; as careful statistics 
show that the smoking teetotaler is five 
times as liable to break his vow as the non- 
smoking teetotaler; as smoking is an un- 
manly leaning on a solace to care and labor 
neither sought nor needed by women, en- 
abling the smoker to be idle without grow- 
ing weary of idleness, tending to take the 
ambition out of him, and to make him 
happy when he should be miserable, and 
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content when his divinest duty is discon- 
tent ; as it is almost impossible to smoke in 
an inhabited country without causing dis- 
comfort to others; and, as finally, the pas- 
sion for tobacco has been the cause of many 
serious fires and disastrous explosions, this 
meeting entreats parents, teachers, and all 
others who have influence with British boys, 
to warn them against this barbarous habit 
both by precept and example.”’ 


in 
te 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUC- 
TION.* 





BY ANNA E. MOORE, ALTOONA, PA. 


‘THE advantages of correct over incorrect 

habits are so evident in the lives of the 
strictly temperate that the necessity of sys- 
tematic instruction on the subject may not for 
the time be deemed essential. The facts should 
be patent to all, and should be so prominent as 
to be a maxim of mind, a principle of life, and 
the universal rule of living. Self-preservation 
is the law of nature ; but man left to his un- 
tutored instincts is not capable of executing 
even that law to his advantage. He must be 
taught nature’s requirements. Nature herself 
makes no allowance for ignorance; she never 
pardons a violation of her dictates, but sooner 
or later, demands full penalty for every outraged 
law. 

Human life consists of two distinct and very 
different elements: one is matter, or the body, 
with all its defects and perfections ; the other is 
mind, or the intellect, that indefinable Zo, with 
all its capabilities of good or evil. While every 
device, or principle, or power whereby the 
world is made better or worse emanates from 
the latter, it in turn is controlled by the former. 
The body is the tool of the intellect, the only in- 
strument of its operation. It is through this 
body, and by this body, that all the forces of 
nature are brought into subjection, that sciences 
are developed, that laws and governments are 
formulated, that poetry, music, and arts are ad- 
vanced, that morals are elevated, that spir- 
ituality is promoted, that divinity is worshiped. 
In brief, the body is the home-dwelling of the 
individual, the daily workshop of the man, the 
temple of the soul. 

_ This being conceded, the necessity of bestow- 
Ing great care on the development and preserva- 
tion of the bodily powers is surely evident to all. 

The next important problem to be deter- 
mined is what customs, or habits, or practices, 
are either beneficial or injurious to the proper 
development and preservation of the body; and 
while there are doubtless many abuses which 
might be discussed as injurious, the one selected 

as the subject of this paper, seems to stand at the 
head of the list, the precursor of many vices. 





*These two papers on “Scientific Temperance In- 
*truction in the Public Schools of the State” were 
read July 8, 1891, at the Bedford meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 
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Since ignorance of nature’s laws does not 
secure immunity from the penalty of their viola- 
tion; and since evil habits which in their first 
formation are lighter than the finest thread in 
the spider’s web, become, in maturer life, cables 
of steel, holding the victim a hopeless prisoner ; 
it is time to warn the young of the danger, and 
then how to avoid it. It is not enough to leave 
this matter to the churches, tothe moralist, or to 
the philanthropist ; they rarely reach the children. 

In the public schools, — those cradles of 
liberty and citizenship,—is the proper place to 
do this work, The minds of the youth are open 
to conviction, and the habits of life not fully 
formed. The preservation of the manhood 
and womanhood and through them of the 
nation itself, is in the hands of the teacher in the 
school. And sad indeed will be her record if 
she fails in this particular. 

It ought to be sufficient to give this warning 
and instruction purely from a moral standpoint, 
but observation shows that is not enough. It is 
necessary that this be taught in accordance with 
the laws of science, in order that it may be re- 
ceived thoughtfully by the people who are to be 
benefited. It must be scientifically considered 
in order to reach: 

1. That class of people who would resent a 
warning as infringing upon their personal inde- 
pendence, if advocated from a moral point of 
view. They deem themselves entirely capable 
of directing their own moral affairs, and in- 
deed sometimes toy with alcoholic beverages 
just to show how near the path of danger they 
can tread and return in safety. But if they can 
be convinced of the injury to the physical or- 
ganism in its growth, strength, and nervous 
force, then the affair assumes a different face. 
For these people, scientific instruction in our 
schools is an absolute necessity. 

2. The children of fashionable tipplers and 
advocates of wine at the table and upon the 
sideboard must be saved by scientific instruc- 
tion, or lost to the side of good government and 
morality. 

3. The children of those who, not being 
drinkers themselves, imagine there is no danger, 
and lend their influence to liquor dealers for the 
pecuniary benefits derived from the influence of 
the rumseller and his friends, 

4. The children of those interested in the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors. 
Though leading others of their fellow-men to 
ruin, they are willing, nay often anxious, that 
their own children be not injured in physical 
development by the use of alcoholic beverages. 
These people may heed scientific instruction on 
the subject for their children, but will not re- 
ceive moral advice. 

5. The children of those who are addicted to 
the use of alcohol. Many of these children 
have inherited a tendency to alcoholism, and it 
is only by judicious and systematic instruction 
that they can be saved from drunkenness, 
pauperism, and crime. If they are taught in 
early youth the dire consequences of tippling 
before the habits of intemperance have taken 
firm hold of them, they may fill places of hon- 
or in our land instead of being a burden to it. 
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6. Those who delay all warning and advice 
upon the subject until the boy or girl grows older, 
and so suddenly wake to the danger when it is 
too late. They think it is adults who are injured 
by bad habits, when, alas! the trouble has taken 
firm root by that time. 

7. Those self-satisfied people, who think their 
own families are not likely to be led away in 
this direction. They walk too far above the 
common vices of mankind ever to stoop to share 
in them, and from their lofty plane of serenity 
these placid ones are suddenly startled to find 
a member of the family in the ditch, and they 
cannot account for it. A wiser head would say, 
“Point out the pitfall before the feet have 
stumbled into it.” 

8. The thoughtless and the ignorant of all 
classes. Those who know so little of the struc- 
ture of the human body or of the effects of 
matter taken into it through the alimentary 
canal, that they are unconsciously swept into the 
stream of Intemperance and go to swell the 
flood of wretchedness which seems on the in- 
crease in our beloved land. 

The frequent use of alcoholic beverages is 
deteriorating the bodies and the minds of the 
rising generation, and sapping the life of the 
- nation. The best intellect and energy of the 
age should be brought to bear in order to check 
the inroads of this evil. It must be attacked by 
appeals to reason, to knowledge of danger, to 
science, and to that most uncommon possession 
—common sense. 

‘The consumption of intoxicating drinks is 
really on the increase, as is made evident by 
official reports from the United States records 
of 1890. The report says: 


The consumption of intoxicating drinks in the 
United States is steadily increasing. ‘While there 
has been no material diminution in the per capita 
use of distilled spirits in the past decade, and a not 
very comforting decrease since earlier years, the in- 
crease for wines and malt liquors has been almost 
continuous since 1840. First, as to distilled spirits. 
The annual average consumption, for each individual 
in our population in 1840, was about two and one- 
half gallons. In 1850 it was a trifle less. In 1860 
it increased to 2.86 gallons; in 1870 it fell to 2.07; 
and since then it never has reached two gallons per 
person, being 1.40 for the last revenue year. But 
these figures, as the government authorities are care- 
ful to say, do not fairly indicate the comparative 
quantities consumed as stimulants. They tell us that 
not so much alcohol is used in the arts as formerly, 
so that the decrease can not be attributed wholly to 
personal temperance among drinkers. Yet we may 
find in the statistics, even with this caution, a con- 
firmation of the popular notion that what is com- 
monly called hard liquor drinking is not as prevalent 
a habit as it was before the war. But when we turn 
to the figures for wine and beer, we see in one case a 
two-fold, and in the other a ten-fold increase since 
1840. Wine was consumed to the amount of twenty- 
nine hundredths of a gallon per head, fifty years ago. 
In 1880 it had risen to fifty-six hundredths of a gal- 
lon, and it stands at that point now; having reached 
what we may designate as high-wine mark, sixty-five 
hundredths of a gallon, four years ago. Malt liquors 
were drank to the amount of 1.36 gallons per person 
in 1840, 1.58 gallons in 1850, 3.22 gallons in 1860, 
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5.30 gallons in 1870, 8.26 gallons in 1880, and 13.66 
in 1890—just ten times the quantity consumed half a 
century ago. Thus it will be seen that, while the 
drink habit certainly has lost “ caste’’ in the past fifty 
years, in the United States, the average of consump- 
tion has increased tremendously, and statistics make 
usa nation of guzzlers. This unwelcome showing 
may be charged up in part to the rapidly-rising tide 
of immigration. The influx of foreigners has created 
a greatly increased demand for wine and beer. But 
the immigrants and their. offspring cannot be made to 
bear all the blame and the shame of the changed 
conditions. Doubtless the massing of the people in 
the cities has tended to increase cravings for intoxi- 
cants among all classes of hard workers, and the mul- 
tiplication of saloons in our large cities is a matter of 
common observation. 


The study of the human body, its structure 
and its functions, is a science of no mean order, 
and to know how best to develop a race of 
vigorous and graceful forms accompanied by 
clear, active intellects is worthy the attention of 
the best thinkers of the day: and the careful 
students of the present century have not been 
unmindful of the importance of this science. 

As a result of their investigations and observ- 
ation, I cite a few of the most noticeable effects 
of alcohol and tobacco upon the system. 

Just here it may be mentioned that it was 
remarked by a gentleman friend, that Scientific 
Temperance would not include tobacco, and he 
therefore suggested that nothing be said about 
it. In noticing the number of gentlemen smok- 
ing almost as soon as they reach the street, and 
sometimes before reaching it, it seems that the 
suggestion to say nothing about tobacco, was 
prompted by an outburst of sympathy for the 
faults of his fellow gentlemen teachers. Fora 
teacher to instruct a child or youth as to the in- 
jury caused by tobacco upon nerve and brain, 
and yet indulge in it himself, seems much like 
saying to the boy, ‘‘Let me pull the mote out 
of thine eye,”’ and yet carry a beam in his own 
eye. The result of such an example cannot be 
other than evil, and will not be changed to good 
until each is ready to exclaim with Burns, from 
the heart, 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’’ 


No boy under the age of sixteen or seventeen 
who habitually uses tobacco in the form of cigar- 
ettes or in any other way, is capable of doing good 
mental work for any long-continued period. 
He may do so for days or weeks, but not con- 
tinually, and so mental growth is not promoted. 
It also vitiates the taste and leads to a craving 
for stimulants, It is thought by some that these 
effects are not so noticeable after maturity. 
But it has its pernicious influences upon the 
living body in many other ways. It is neces 
sary only to consult any or all of the prominent 
physiologists of the day to find the list of bale- 
ful influences of tobacco and then to use our eye 
to verify their statements in the life about us. 

The alcoholic beverage is discussed more 
fully. The stomach being the general recep 
tacle for every thing taken into the system, 
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whether hurtful or healthful, of course receives 
the poison first. The delicate lining membrane 
is excited to unnatural action to overcome the 
burning sensation. This causes the juices to 
flow and mingle with the pungent fluid. Next 
there is an undue quantity of water absorbed 
from the lining tissue, the affinity of alcohol for 
water being one of its injurious qualities, and 
the character of the juices is greatly changed. 
Thus the stomach is weakened, irritated, in- 
flamed, and sometimes ulcerated. The pepsin 
in the gastric juice is coagulated, thus interfer- 
ing with digestion, causing the body to be ill- 
nourished even when receiving a sufficient 
amount of food. 

From the stomach the poison is carried 
through the blood channels; and the delicate 
tissues of that great nerve centre, the brain, are 
strangely affected, even by a small quantity of 
the poison. The heart excited by a gill of this 
intoxicant increases its rate 6000 beats in every 
twenty-four hours. Is that not rather an ad- 
vantage? Yes, if all other organs keep pace 
with it, but they do not. The plasma of the 
blood deprived of a part of its water, by which 
its flow is accomplished, requires double force 
to propel it forward; and the lungs, in their ef- 
fort to throw off this poisonous alcohol, fail to 
discharge the due amount of carbonic acid; 
thus oxygenation is retarded, and the blood 
filled with waste matters, which in turn are 
again carried through the organs of the body 
and the injury is increased. The heart is given 
more work to do and its strength to do it is 
lessened. The walls of the blood-vessels are 
weakened, thus making them liable to burst—a 
misfortune which frequently happens. The 
vaso-motor nerves are paralyzed and they no 
longer regulate the size of the blood-vessels, 
and permanently flushed faces, red noses, and 
blood-shot eyes are the result. 

The muscles become less yielding in their 
tissue, sometimes the fibres become fatty, mus- 
cular contraction is weakened, and the time 
during which contraction can continue is les- 
sened, and physical strength is greatly dimin- 
ished. If it is true that “the glory of a young 


man is his strength,” how has the glory of 


manhood departed, when alcohol and its fellow 
evil, tobacco, have driven that strength hence! 

The nervous system is partially paralyzed, 
and the body is less sensible to heat or cold, 
and may suffer from either extreme before 
aware of the danger, while brain diseases in 
various forms follow, and sometimes insanity is 
the final end. 

The special senses are very early affected. 
The nerve controlling the eyeball is one of the 
first to be affected. It becomes unsteady, and 
Images and their positions are not referred cor- 
rectly to the brain; the auditory nerve fails to 
catch true distinctions of sound; the muscles of 
the tongue are uncontrollable and articulation 
is defective ; the olfactory and gustatory nerves 
quickly lose acuteness; and by the irregularity 
of heat production, the temperature is unduly 
reduced. These conditions are too common to 
require any further proof than observation. 

Since the brain is the special organ or seat 
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of the intellect, it rapidly follows that intoxica- 
ting drinks injure all intellectual action. The 
will is enfeebled, judgment blunted, the power 
of thought weakened. Just here it may be 
mentioned that some persons who perhaps. 
have not given the subject quite thought 
enough, claim that small doses of wines or 
brandies increase the flow of ideas and quicken 
the thoughts, instead of making thei sluggish. 
In the case of persons of highly nervous tem- 
perament this doubtless is true in the early use 
of the stimulant, but only in its early use. The 
reckless remarks and imprudent actions of 
such persons, show the absence of judgment to 
such a degree, that their mental condition may 
be compared to a team of unbridled horses 
rushing wildly to and fro. It is surely not a 
desirable flow of ideas. All great work of the 
intellect is at an end when alcoholism asserts 
its sway. 

It has been proven beyond all doubt that the 
taste for alcohol increases with its use. The 
nature of its influence upon the tissues of the 
body, as well as observation, join in testimony 
to the truth of this statement. 

Many other points might be enumerated, but 
it is certainly not the office of this address to 
give instruction in all physiological law. Every 
one in this audience and especially every 
teacher doubtless knows, and should know, 
vastly more on this subject than it were possi- 
ble to express in the hour devoted toit. Any 
teacher not fairly informed on the scientific 
view of alcohol and its effects is certainly guilty 
of gross neglect. Better be ignorant of many 
another subject than this one. 

As may readily be seen, the effects mentioned 
are those noticed upon adults. Upon children 
and youth, these effects are greatly intensi- 
fied. The flabby muscles, sallow skins, pinched 
or bloated faces, imperfectly developed bodies, 
are only accompaniments of the miseries al- 
ready named, The system of youth responds 
more quickly to the poisonous influence, and 
development of both body and mind are per- 
manently injured. The younger a person is 
when acquiring a taste for alcoholic beverages, 
the less hope of reform there is for him. 

Instruction on this subject should be begun 
in the primary department. Vivify if possible 
all instruction here by illustration. A bit of 
lean meat placed in alcohol, and allowed to 
remain a day or two, will serve as a keynote to 
explain the hindrance to the growth of muscles; 
fibrous tissue and nerve ganglia in alcohol, will 
illustrate the shrivelling of the nerves; the 
white of an egg in alcohol will show effects on 
the brain ; and a small living plant placed in it, 
will give a hint of its power to destroy life. 
Very early in the course children should be 
taught that Intemperance is a diseased condi- 
tion of the body induced by a poisonous agent. 
They should also be taught that the victims of 
Intemperance reeling along the streets are to be 
pitied, not ridiculed. As each grade advances 
so the subject should advance, and so a little 
deeper knowledge of physiology and a little 
clearer understanding of the penalty of its 
violated laws should be given. At no time 
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should we lose sight of the fact that we are 
teaching physiology, and every lesson given 
should be in accordance with the laws of that 
science; first, in order that a later knowledge 
may not prove our teachings absurd, and so 
lose the good we seek to do; second, that our 
teachings may not antagonize non-temperance 
people. Whatever the structure may be, physi- 
ology must be the foundation. 

Text-books suitable to the grade and capacity 
of the children should be in the hands of all 
pupils who can read. Working without a text- 
book doubles the labor of the teacher, and may 
cause both teacher and pupil to underrate the 
importance of the subject. Outlines of the work 
prepared by the teacher, and repeated again 
and again, should be given, and frequent ex- 
aminations should test the pupil’s knowledge 
of the truths taught. No instructor should 
base his whole knowledge of the subject on 
‘the opinions of a single author. More help is 
obtained by consulting several authors. Truly 
the teacher assumes a responsibility to this 
nation, and to mankind, in teaching this sub- 
ject. 

The lower animals are left to instinct, and in 
very rare cases do they make a mistake; but 
‘*man was made a little lower than the angels, 
and crowned with glory and honor.” ‘He 
was made upright, but he has sought out many 
inventions,”’ and not all of them are conducive 
to his physical, his intellectual, or his moral 
good. He was given a knowledge of good and 
evil, that he might £now to choose the good 
and avoid the evil; but untaught man does o/ 
know, and the united influences about him offer 
fascinating allurements to evil. He never in- 
tends to join himself wholly to the evil ; but he 
does not see his danger, does not notice his 
waning energies ; only when he is almost past 
hope does he feel a doubt of his safety, and 
even then he has not the will-power to act. 
Ignorant of his true condition, he goes down in 
darkness. 

A new vessel puts out from the docks. She 
is trim and fresh, and her strong hull and 
bright appearance bid fair for a long and suc- 
cessful voyage. She has a gay young captain 
and a youthful crew. As the sun rises to the 
zenith, the vessel is near mid-ocean. She 
scuds before the breeze with flying banners and 
full sails. The brilliance of the sun lends a 
glow of light while she bounds gaily over the 
water. Here and there are other vessels 
equally gay, and steering on just as joyously 
and as recklessly ; but to the right of her, to the 
left of her, and on ahead, are many craft, per- 
haps a little less gay, with the sails a little more 
snugly stretched, but they are trim and close, 
and though the bright banners may be fewer, 
the sails are well balanced. That on the right 
of the brilliant new craft seems carefully 
steered; she has weathered many a gale and 
now knows well her bearings and her strength. 

But the gay and untried vessel seems un- 
‘*-steady. She dashes rapidly forward, and now 
steers off to the left and then to the right. 
Her commander is strangely unconscious of 
cher eccentric motions, and is joyous and ‘happy. 
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But out of sight, down deep at the bottom, there 
is a leak which is steadily widening—widening 
—widening. The vessel is a little less respons- 
ive to the touch of the helm. She floats less 
buoyantly upon the water. The commander 
from the older vessel who at first called in 
kindly salute, and later on shouted, from time 
to time, a friendly warning, now calls again: 
“There is something wrong with your ship! 
Shall I come to your rescue?” Carelessly, gaily 
the answer comes back; “No, there is nothing 
wrong. We need no help.” And the leak 
grows wider, and the vessel grows more un- 
wieldy. Still she floats on. Again the call, 
‘‘May I come to your help? May I take you 
aboard?”’ And still the reply as before, ‘“‘ No, 
we need no help.’’ Clouds are gathering and 
night is coming on, and the leak in the fated 
vessel grows wider, and she moves low in the 
water. Once more the earnest call comes 
through the deepening twilight, ‘You are 
surely sinking! Shall I not take your crew 
aboard?”’ With only a tremor of distrust 
comes back the answer, ‘‘No, but you may lie 
by us till morning.” 

Wider and wider grows the rent, and deeper 
and deeper the vessel settles into the sea, while 
she is surrounded by clouds and darkness. 
The morning breaks; but the craft with flying 
sails and fluttering banners is not to be seen. 
She has gone down in ignorance, and darkness, 
and night. 

They are around us on life’s sea everywhere, 
craft little and large, all new and untried. 
With the peril unseen, they are, some of them, 
sinking down in ignorance, in darkness, and in 
night. Shall we, with no hand outstretched to 
save, and not even a warning call, let them go? 


— 
—_ 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 





BY LEILA A. COOPER, BELLEVUE, PA. 


LG earnest, faithful, enthusiastic gardener’s 


heart is with his flowers. His garden may 
be large or it may be circumscribed, but his 
desire and work are directed to the develop- 
ment of it all. It is not enough that here and 
there a stalk raises its head crowned with a 
flower amidst a wilderness of grasses and weeds 
and plants misshapen and dwarfed; he asks 
that symmetrical plant forms grow up every- 
where, and that every plant contribute to the 
beauty of his blooming garden. To this end he 
gives his plants his constant care; he watches 
for and destroys their every enemy. Theres 
sympathy between the flower soul and the guid- 
ing, guarding human soul, and in the use of 
every means in his power he seeks to bring 
them to perfection. 

Every public school is a garden, and every 
teacher therein an official guardian. The 
school is in the realm of mind. The plants 
under the teacher's care are minds destined to 
beauty or deformity; capable of blooming here 
in all the beauty of well-formed character, or of 
cursing the earth with mental and moral de- 
formity. 
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Does every teather realize that his teaching 
must contribute either to the one or the other ? 
Does he desire that every plant in all his gar- 
den may bloom with perfection in every part? 
Or is he content with misshapen stalks, and 
one flower blooming where there should be a 
score? Does he aim at symmetry in every 
plant? or is he content that his pupil should go 
out into the world with his mental faculties de- 
veloped and his moral faculties neglected? or 
that he should enter upon the duties of active 
life lacking much that he needs, and knowing 
much that he does not need? Would he not 
rather see each pupil gathering such knowledge 
as will be a power to him, such knowledge as 
will make him a great-minded, broad, sym- 
metrical man, knowing himself and knowing 
others, able to control himself, without which 
qualification he can never hope to be a force 
in the world? If the natural gardener wills for 
success, much more earnestly should the gar- 
dener in the realm of mind toil for success in 
bringing the plants committed to his care to the 
highest possible degree of perfection. 

In her public schools the object of the State is 
to take the children of the Commonwealth and 
assist in fitting them for good citizenship. She 
aims at the cultivation of both the mental and 
moral natures. She has found that education 
does improve the quality of her citizens, and 
that all other things being equal, the broader 
the education the better the citizen. Accepting 


this as a fact, she is constantly adding to the 


curriculum of her schools, so that the graduate 
from our common schools of 1891 is without 
doubt much better prepared for intelligent citi- 
zenship than was the graduate of twenty 
years ago; and still the State is adding to her 
curriculum. Within the last ten years most of 
the States of the Union, including our own State, 
have added to their course of study Scientific 
Temperance Instruction. This is regarded by 
some asa decided innovation. Its wisdom is 
questioned. Its right is denied. The faithful 
teacher welcomes it, as it increases his oppor- 
tunities, but it has not the universal support of 
our citizens. Under these circumstances, what 
can be said of the law and its enforcement? 

That Intemperance is an evil cannot,-in view 

of its effects, be denied. We need not and it is 
not in place here to recite these evils, the dam- 
aging evils which belong to it. That the evil 
of Intemperance was recognized even in colonial 
times may be seen in a resolution of the first 
Congress, 1774: ‘Resolved, that it be recom- 
mended to the several legislatures immediately 
to pass laws the more effectually to put a stop 
to the pernicious practice of distilling, from 
which the most extensive evils are likely to be 
derived, if not quickly prevented.”” No Con- 
gress since then has had the moral courage to 
pass a like motion. . 

Constitutional Prohibition is the latest and 
Most radical method of suppressing Intemper- 
ance in the United States; but most of the states, 
including our own, rejected the amendment by 
4 popular vote. 

_ Many friends of Temperance look upon high 
license as the best method of restriction, but, 
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“A sin is no less a sin because the doer offers 
a large price for the privilege of committing it. 
He whose itching palm takes the price is no less 
a sinner, even though the impersonal offender 
bears the great name of the United States.” 

Is it right that the State should stand idle 
while such an evil as Intemperance exists in all 
her borders and fastens itself upon her citizens? 
Is it not rather incumbent upon her to make 
every effort to wash herself of this stain, how- 
ever gradual the process may be? 

The State now proposes to teach to the young 
what science has revealed on this subject, let- 
ting them grow up impressed by this teaching, 
expecting that in after years this instruction, as 
any other scientific instruction, will have its 
influence upon their lives. She engages thereby 
in the work of character-building for her future 
citizens, for good citizens must have good 
character. No matter what a man’s reputation 
may be, if he is lacking in character, he is not 
strong. If the tempter comes he is ready for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils. Assaults must 
come, and only a well-builded character can 
give strength to successfully resist them. 

Character can be guided in its formation by 
any controlling hand and mind. No power 
that can be brought to bear on the mind of the 
child is greater than that of the parent and the 
teacher, working under the laws of the State. 
Often the parent is unfit to assist the child in 
forming a noble character, and then the only 
potent power is that of the teacher. Especially 
is this true in the formation of the child’s char- 
acter on the subject of Temperance. Foreign 
immigration has brought to our shores thousands 
with foreign habits. It is they, mainly, who 
object to scientific Temperance in the schools, 
and withold proper home teaching on the sub- 
ject. On this point the child of such a parent 
receives nothing at home that will give him 
strength of character. He may in such a home 
receive such teaching as will form for him habits 
of industry, honesty, and much that is useful to 
him, but his character in view of what we see 
and what science teaches is not fully rounded 
out until the principle of temperance in all things 
is established within him through Scientific 
Temperance Instruction. 

Not until then has he strength to trample 
upon evil inclinations within, and to say ‘‘ No!” 
to temptations from without. Knowing that 
Science Jays her hand upon intoxicants and 
says, ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not: I 
have demonstrated their unfitness for man’s 
use,”’ in the use of his reason he avoids them, 
for the properly-formed character will not injure 
itself or others. Point if you will to men of 
eminence who have not had strength to resist, 
and in every case the ruin is the result of imper- 
fectly-formed character. It is to supply this so 
often missing element, the power to resist evil 
in this and other forms, that the State prescribes 
Scientific Temperance Instruction for her youth, 
‘who must soon become her active citizens. 
She knows that such instruction must benefit, as 
evil resisted has no deadly sting; and if the 
State undertakes to assist in this good work, she 
acts wisely in working amongst the pupils in 
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our public schools. It is said that as a rule 
what a man’s character is at the age of forty it 
remains during his life. There may, after that 
age, be an apparent change, because of his en- 
larged experience; his vices may be more easily 
restrained, or Christianity may change a man’s 
heart and life. In the former case his character 
remains unchanged; in the latter case there 
may be some change in character, but there 
will be a constant and bitter conflict between 
good and evil, as Paul himself testifies. But in 
youth a character may be formed which will 
need no legal restraint in after years. Does 
any one deny the powerful influence of early 
teaching ? It is true in a general sense that “ If 
we train up a child in the way he should go, 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
We see this exemplified in the field of politics. 
If the child has been trained in the paths of Re- 
publicanism, he will usually announce himself 
a Republican, while he may not know the dif- 
ference between a Republican and a Hottentot; 
or in the matter of religion, if he has been 
trained in the good old wavs of Presbyterianism, 
he is thenceforward a Presbyterian, and ready 
to let loose his dogs on the track of every 
heretic. Errors also taught in youth are never 
entirely eradicated from the mind. The seed, 
whatever it may be, sown then, usually grows 
through life. 

So strongly is this rule impressed upon men 
of thought, and so rare are the exceptions, that 


a noted Bishop says, “‘ Give me the children for 
twenty years, and I will give you a Catholic 


nation.’’ Now the State proposes to act along 
the line of this well-established fact, and do its 
work at a time of life when character- building 
proceeds more rapidly than at any other time, 
and to build into that forming character a reso- 
lution against Intemperance. It does not pro- 
pose to accomplish this by exhortation or by 
old-fashioned stock Temperance lectures, but 
by hurling hard scientific facts against the plas- 
tic mind of youth, where they stick and finally 
imbed themselves in the forming character. 
The State’s educational remedy for Intemper- 
ance is, ‘‘ Take hold of the coming man him- 
self,” take him in time, and show him what 
science teaches concerning an evil which 
threatens him in the future. It makes the ap- 
peal personal, ‘‘ You know now the effect of al- 
cohol on the human body, as science presents it. 
Will you bring these effects upon yourself ?”’ 
What do we expect under such a law to teach 
the youth in our schools? We connect Physiol- 
ogy with it, and they go hand in hand. We 
gy to teach them first, not to abuse the 
ody. How little does the average boy under- 
stand of his wonderful body? He regards it as 
a good thing to go swimming with, or as a safe 
and convenient receptacle for watermelon sur- 
reptitiously obtained, or as something without 
which he could not well be catcher or pitcher in 
the “school nine.” He boasts of its wonderful 
recuperative power from the disciplinary assaults 
of parent and teacher. It is a something, he 
scarcely knows what, without which he could 
not well get along, and consequently he prizes 
it highly for its utility ; but he has not learned 
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that it is ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.” He 
knows not of its marvelous construction, its in- 
tricate machinery, its adaptation to its uses, all 
so marked that the hand of God must have 
made it. 

But science shows him all the intricate work- 
ings of this marvelous machine, and shows him 
the folly of its abuse. Injure the body and the 
brightness of life goes out. Disarrange the ma- 
chinery of the body, and you usually enfeeble 
the powers of the mind. Sana mens in sano 
corpore is true, and at midday of life often when 
the world is bright, and hope reaches far out 
into the future, over his path the shadow of 
death spreads itself, and he passes into the night 
of eternity. Teach the child all this as science 
reveals it, and ask him if he will willingly in- 
jure such a body, the gift of God. If presented 
with an elegant watch, and its beauty, value, 
delicacy and utility are pointed out to him, will 
he deliberately fill the works withsand? Orifa 
friend present him with a finely chiseled piece 
of statuary, will he take his hammer and de- 
liberately chip off the ears and nostrils? Then, 
if he fully understands his own body, will he 
injure it by indulgences ? 

Scientific Temperance Instruction teaches 
him first that his body is the most valuable of 
all his possessions, and that to injure it is a crime 
against God himself, and his foster-mother, the 
State. 

If convinced of this fact he will then discover, 
if he can, what is injurious‘to this wonderful 
body. Science tells him of many enemies to 
human health and longevity. There are ene- 
mies trooping to the assault every day, and he 
may be warned of them all. The sfecia/ pro- 
vince of this new departure in the schools is to 
teach the destructive influence of alcohol upon 
both body and mind. To do this successlfully 
the teacher must first instruct himself. The 
study of the subject in the light of science, and 
only that, will fit him for teaching it as a scien- 
tific fact. Having done this let him teach it 
not merely to fulfil the letter of the law, but the 
spirit also. Let school examiners, acting in the 
spirit of the law, see that teachers are qualified 
to give this instruction as the law directs, and 
let local School Boards see that it is done. 

To pupils who are not ready for text-books, 
let oral instruction be given, and with it simple 
experiments. When they are able to use text- 
books let these be provided and faithfully used. 
These must, of course, be of different grades. 
Changing as the pupil advances in his course, 
let a higher grade of experiments be introduced. 
Let the teaching be simply this, that science 
ranks alcohol with the poisons, and demon- 
strates the terrible effects of such poisons upon 
the human system. The pupil must be con- 
vinced that if he would preserve the body for 
the activities of life and for the enjoyment of a 
green old age, such poison’ must be shunned. 
A character for Temperance formed by such a 
process as this will stand firm in the midst of 
temptation. It will not be founded upon the 
sand, but upon the broad, solid rock of science. 

The effects of such teaching will not appear 
atonce. One man soweth and another reapeth. 
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‘We reap what generations past have sown. 
Generations to come must reap what we sow. 
The bloated, besotted drunkard of the present 
day may not call a halt at the bidding of science. 
Vice indulged in has destroyed his will power 
and made him indifferent to consequences; but 
it is proposed to take the children of our schools, 
with minds capable of impression, and to bring 
to hear upon //em the teachings of science on 
this subject. Such teaching must have its effect. 
It must largely purify the rising generation, 
and in connection with othen efforts it will en- 
able us to leave the next generation purer than 
our own. This continued by the State will give 
her finally a population in which Temperance 
shall triumph and Intemperance hide her head. 
Let the work go on. The need is urgent. 
The clock strikes the hour. God bless the 


State in her efforts to wield the axe of Science 
against this deadly tree of Intemperance. 


a 


A STRUGGLE FOR THE MASTERY. 
BY REV. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


HE school closed on Monday evening as 

usual. The boys had been talking in knots 
all day. Nothing but the bull-dog in the slen- 
der, resolute young master had kept down the 
rising storm. Let a teacher lose moral support 
at home, and he cannot long govern a school. 
Ralph had effectually lost his popularity in the 
district, and the worst of it was that he could 
not divine from just what quarter che ill wind 
came, except that he felt sure of Small’s agency 
in it somewhere. Even Hannah had slighted 
him, when he called at Means's on Monday 
morning to draw the pittance of pay that was 
due him. 

He had expected a petition for a holiday on 
Christmas day. Such holidays are deducted 
from the teacher’s time, and it is customary for 
the boys to ‘turn out”’ the teacher who refuses 
to grant them, by barring him out of the school- 
house on Christmas and New Year’s morning. 
Ralph had intended to grant a holiday if it 
should be asked, but it was not asked. Hank 
Banta was the ringleader in the disaffection, and 
he had managed to draw the surly Bud, who 
was present this morning, into it. It is but fair 
to say that Bud was in favor of making a re- 
quest before resorting to extreme measures, but 
he was overruled. He gave it as his solemn 
opinion that ‘‘ the master was mighty peart, and 
they would be beat anyhow some way, but he 
would lick the master fer two cents ef he warn't 
so slim he'd feel like he was fightin’ a baby.” 

And all that day things looked black. Ralph’s 
countenance was cold and hard as stone, and 
Shocky trembled where he sat in front of him. 
Betsey Short tittered rather more than usual. 
A riot or a murder would have seemed amusing 
to her. 

School was dismissed, and Ralph, instead of 
returning to the Squire’s, set out ie the village 
of Clifty,a few miles away. Noone knew what 
he went for, and some suggested that he had 
“sloped.” But Bud said ‘‘he warn't that air 
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kind. He was one of them air sort as died in 
ther tracks, was Mr. Hartsook. They'd find 
him on the ground nex’ morning, and he ‘lowed 
the master war made of that air sort of stuff as 
would burn the dog-on’d ole school-house to 
ashes, or blow it into splinters, but what he’d 
beat. Howsumdever, he'd said he was a-goin’ 
to help, and help he would; but all the sinnoo 
in Golier wouldn’ be no account agin the cute 
they was in the head of the master.” 

But Bud, discouraged as he was with the fear 
of Ralph’s “cute,” went like a martyr to the 
stake and took his place with the rest in the 
school-house at nine o'clock at night. It may 
have been Ralph’s intention to have preoccu- 
pied the school-house, for at ten o’clock Hank 
Banta was set shaking from head to foot at see- 
ing a face that looked like the master’s at the 
window. He waked up Bud and told him 
about it. 

“‘ Well, what are you a-tremblin’ about, you 
coward ?” growled Bud. ‘‘ He won't shoot you; 
but he’ll beat you at this game, I'll bet a hoss, 
and me too, and make us both as shamed of 
ourselves as dogs with tin-kittles to their tails. 
You don’t know the master, though he did duck 
you. But he'll larn you a good lesson this 
time, and me too, like as not.’’ And Bud soon 
snored again, but Hank shook with fear every 
time he looked at the blackness outside the 
windows. He was sure he heard footfalls. He 
would have given anything to have been at 
home. 

When morning came the pupils began to 
gather early. A few boys who were likely to 
prove of service in the coming siege were ad- 
mitted through the window, and then every- 
thing was made fast, and a “‘ snack’ was eaten. 

‘‘ How do you ‘low he’ll git in?” said Hank, 
trying to hide his fear. 

“ How do I ‘low?” said Bud. . ‘‘I don't ‘low 
nothin’ about it. You might as well ax me 
where I low the nex’ shootin’ star is a-goin’ to 
drap. Mr. Hartsook’s mighty onsartin. But 
he'll git in, though, and tan your hide fer you, 
you see ef he don’t. Z/ he don’t blow up the 
school-house with gunpowder?” This last was 
thrown in by way of alleviating the fears of the 
cowardly ‘Hank, for whom Bud had a great 
contempt. 

The time for school had almost come. The 
boys inside were demoralized by waiting. They 
began to hope that the master had “sloped.” 
They dreaded to see him coming. 

‘‘I don’t believe he'll come,” said Hank, 
with a cold shiver. “ It’s past school-time.” 

‘Yes, he will come,-too,” said Bud. ‘“ And 
he ‘lows to come in here mighty quick. I don’t 
know how, but he’ll be a-standin’ at that air 
desk when it’s nine o'clock. I'll bet a thou- 
sand dollars on that. / he don’t take it into 
his head to blow us up!” Hank was now white. ° 

Some of the parents came along, accidentally 
of course, and stopped to see the fun, sure that 
Bud would thrash the master if he tried to break 
in. Small, on the way to see a patient, per- 
haps, reined up in front of the door. Still no 
Ralph. it was just five minutes before nine. 
A rumor now gained currency that he had been 
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seen going to Clifty the evening before, and 
that he had not come back, and had slept at 
Squire Hawkins's. 

“‘There’s the master,’ cried Betsey Short, 
who stood out in the road, shivering and gig- 
gling alternately. For Ralph at that moment 
emerged from the sugar-camp by the school- 
house, carrying a board. 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Hank, “ he thinks he'll 
smoke us out. 1 guess he'll find us ready.” 
The boys had let the fire burn down, and there 
was now nothing but hot hickory coals on the 
hearth. 

“T tell you he'll come in. He didn’t go to 
Clifty fer nothin’,”’ said Bud, who sat still on one 
of the benches which leaned against the door. 
“I don’t know how, but they’s lots of ways 
of killing a cat besides choking her with butter. 
He'll come in—e/ he don’t blow us all sky- 
high !”” 

Ralph’s voice was now heard, demanding 
that the door be opened. 

“ Let’s open her,’’ said Hank, turning livid 
with fear at the firm, confident tone of the 
master. 

Bud straightened himself up. ‘‘ Hank, you're 
a coward. I've gota mind to kick you. You 
got me into this blamed mess, and now you 
want to flunk. You jest tetch one of these ere 
fastenings, and I'll lay you out flat.of your back 
afore you can say Jack Robinson ”’ 

The teacher was climbing to the roof with the 
board in hand. 

“That air won’t win,” laughed Pete Jones 
outside. He saw that there was no smoke. 
Even Bud began to hope that Ralph would fail 
for once. The master was now on the ridge- 
pole of the school-house. He took a paper 
from his pocket, and deliberately poured the 
contents down the chimney. 

Mr. Pete Jones shouted ‘‘ Gunpowder !’’ and 
started down the road to be out of the way of 
the explosion. Dr. Small remembered, prob- 
ably, that his patient might die while he sat 
there, and started on. 

But Ralph emptied the paper, and laid the 
board over the chimney. What a row there was 
inside! The benches that were braced against 
the door were thrown down, and Hank Banta 
rushed out, rubbing his eyes, coughing frantic- 
ally, and sure that he had been blown up. All 
the rest followed, Bud bringing up the rear 
sulkily, but coughing and sneezing for dear life. 
Such a smell of sulphur as came from that 
school-house ! 

Betsey had to lean against the fence to giggle. 

As soon as all were out, Ralph threw the board 
off the chimney, leaped to the ground, entered 
the school-house, and opened the windows. 
The school soon followed him, and all was still. 

“Would he thrash?’ This was the import- 
ant question in Hank Banta’s mind. And the 
rest looked for a battle with Bud. 

“It is just nine o’clock,”’ said Ralph, consult- 
ing his watch, ‘‘and I’m glad to see you all here 
promptly. I should have given you a holiday 
if you had asked me like gentlemen yesterday. 
On the whole, I think I shall give you a holiday 
anyhow. The school is dismissed.”’ 
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And Hank felt foolish. 

And Bud secretly resolved to thrash Hank or 
the master, he didn’t care which. 

And Mirandy looked the love she could not 
utter. 

And Betsey giggled.— 7he Hoosier School- 
master, 


_ 
> 


DOUBTS OF THE STUDENT. 





HE baccalaureate sermon at the West 
Chester State Normal School was 
preached on Sunday afternoon, June 28th, 
by Dr. George Edward Reed, President of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, from the text, 
2 Timothy iii. 14, 15. We make a full ex- 
tract from the report of his remarks as given. 
in the West Chester ews : 


Dr. Reed introduced his sermon by quoting 
incidents from Pilgrim’s Progress referring to 
Christian’s sinking into the Slough of Despond, 
and his rescue by Help, who tells him all efforts 
of the king to repair the bad road have been in 
vain, although even across this mire certain safe 
steps may be found. In reviewing this story he 
had often thought that Bunyan represented a 
certain period of doubt and uncertainty in the 
life history of almost every one. It is a per- 
sonal experience from which some never re- 
cover, and others with difficulty, while others, 
though they have a helping hand extended to. 
them, finally are buried in the Slough of De- 
spond. 

There is in the life of every young man and 
every young woman who studies or thinks, a 
period of natural skepticism, when he or she 
doubts, and it is as easy to doubt as to breathe; 
when they doubt everything and ask if there is 
anything on which they can rely, or, unques- 
tioning, build the fabric of belief; when they 
doubt even the existence of God, and drift away 
from the old moorings and become a prey to all 
kinds of uncertainties. 

I speak now of those who turn from the 
grosser temptations, and are in danger of losing 
their souls from the temptations of the head 
rather than of the flesh. These come to the 
students in schools like this, or in college life. 
I cannot recall a young man who went through 
four years of college life without this skepticism. 
It comes not so much to him in his first year, 
but more generally in the sophomore or junior 
year, when he takes up philosophical studies. 
The literature of the age, the magazines and 
periodicals which we read, are saturated with 
doubts, and speculations as to the authenticity 
of God's Book as coming from Him. 

I have thought in reading Timothy that the 
apostle Paul gives him warning against phil- 
osophy, and urges him to remember and con- 
tinue in the faith of his mother Lois and his- 
grandmother Eunice, and to be careful of his 
studies and associations. Young men like Tim- 
othy are about us everywhere. Find out the 
life history of any young skeptic, and you will 
find him to be free from the grosser passions: 
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and temptations. He has high ambitions and 
noble aspirations to make a man of himself. 
He is generally one on whose head the hand 
has been laid in benediction in his childhood, 
and has been religiously brought up. 

He reaches the age of twenty, having kept 
the faith. Then doubt after doubt is suggested 
to his mind by what he reads in the reviews or 
some scientific monthly, and he doubts some 
points which before he believed unquestionable. 
He falls in with some brilliant friend, who, in 
an easy, off-hand way, does not deny the Scrip- 
tures, nor question nor discuss them, but he 
says that those Scriptures are much like the lit- 
erature of other religions, and the claims of its 
superiority are not well founded; that many of 
the advanced thinkers of the world are about 
through with the Bible, and are looking for 
something more definite, and that he long ago 
ceased to read it, especially the Old Testament. 

It is better for the student to stop on the 
threshold, and ask if he shall gain anything by 
listening tothese doubts. The man who pauses 
long enough to do this will often find his doubts 
disappearing with the coming of his second 
thoughts. Over against the doubts and per- 
plexities of the present is the unknown of the 
future, and it is better to endure the present. 
Examples were given of the doubting disciples 
and of Hamlet. 

Salvation by an afterthought is what I com- 
mend to you. Remember that the Bible, which 
men are asking you to reject, is not to be re- 
It is 


jected without the profoundest thought. 
not a new book, but one that has maintained 
its position in society and in the world for 
thousands of years; and one who turns away 
from it should be ashamed of himself; his deci- 
sion is no credit to his heart or mind in any way. 

Theodore Parker says he gave up the study 


of the Bible at the age of six. There are many 
like him who have given it no study at all and 
have not read it. They are wretched young num- 
skulls who know nothing about it, and the coun- 
try is full of vealy young men of this description. 

This Book has a peculiar vitality. It has 
stood the test of criticism as no other book in 
any age has done. Attempts have been made 
to write it out of existence, but to-day it is 
printed in over four hundred languages, and 
Bible houses are doing a larger business than 
ever before. Where are Hume, Paine, Boling- 
broke, Gibbon, Rousseau and the others who 
were going to destroy the Bible? 

Many say, Yes, the Bible is divine, as the 
“Tliad,” the ‘‘ Odyssey,” ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ and 
the other great classics are divine. If this be 
true why do we not read these at family prayers ? 
When a man’s wife dies, why does not some 
friend come in and read a few verses from “‘ Par- 
adise Lost’’ to the bereaved husband? The 
reason is that the blasphemy of the thing is re- 
volting to a man’s nature; down in his soul 
there are longings and thoughts which none 
but God know. A being who was created for 
two lives cannot be satisfied with but one. 

He never, he said, got so righteously mad as 
when hearing a man rehash the sentiment that 
the Bible and God are opposed to human pro- 
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gress. The arch infidel going up and down, 
the land says that the atmosphere of the 
churches is so oppressive that people cann:t 
think. The fact stands that back of all the ed- 
ucational work of the world stands the Church. 
Dr. Reed here gave a long list of the universi- 
ties and colleges in all parts of the world founded 
by the Church, Christian cash was the power 
by which they came into existence, and Chris- 
tian gold is to-day supporting them. 

There are great names on the side of doubt, 
but look at the thousands on the side of Chris- 
tianity. Gladstone says there is not a single 
great statesman of to-day who has not been an 
advocate of the Gospel, and these facts will bear: 
examination. I say then, stand by the faith 
and continue in the things which thou hast 
learned. Stand by the cross of Jesus Christ, 
and as you go out to your life-work, hold it up 
and be not afraid, for around it have gathered 
the good and noble, beneath it stood your fath- 
ers and mothers, about it have burned the fires 
of infidelity. But still it stands. 


LITERATURE OF COUNTRY 
CHILDREN. 


THE 


ROEBEL founds his system of education 
on the wide principle that the highest 
type of humanity which education can pro- 
duce is reached by the equal and simultane- 
ous growth of every faculty. He gives no 
stonger argument for the development of a 
faculty than simply the fact that sucha 
faculty exists. He notices then that of the 
mental faculties the esthetic is one of the 
first to unfold in the mind of the child. 

Miss Buckland has said: ‘‘ The first per- 
ceptions of the child are of beauty. The 
baby crows with delight at the beauty of 
the round silvery moon in the dark sky, 
and the little child gazes with tender love 
at the beauty of the daisies in the green 
grass, long before he concerns himself as to 
the relation to his physical life of the hea- 
venly bodies and the productions of the 
earth.’’ The conclusion, therefore, is that 
the training and cuiture of this faculty have 
immediate claims upon the educator. 

It is needful then that the teachers in our 
schools begin with the little folk, to con- 
tribute such culture as will develop in the 
child a taste for the pure and the good in 
literature, that will lead them to green 
pastures and still waters, in maturity. 

Story-telling must needs be the child’s 
introduction to the world of the ideal. I 
say fe/ling, for little children are not apt to 
idealize what they are not told. If you 
would be a success at little people’s stories. 
you must have thoughts and face free from 
the printed page. A story read once in a. 
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while for the sake of variety will do, esfe- 
cially if it be an old story, but otherwise, 
never. Miss Burt recommends for this grade 
the gems of -our literature, Bible stories, 
stories of Greek heroes, and the like. 

At any rate this is the realm of fairy 
tales. Now, by fairy tales Ido not mean 
the air full of hobgoblins, nor the modern 
affairs that create a world simply for the 
cdd effect incongruity produces, but for the 
‘working out of some spiritual truth—for the 
literal meaning of the word faerie is spiritual. 
Some one has said that the first is Wonder- 
land but not Fairyland. If we analyze one 
of the genuine old fairy tales we shall always 
find at its heart some immortal truth. ‘*The 
magical giving way of physical obstacles is 
but to teach superiority of mind over matter.’’ 

Dull eyes cannot see these hidden beau- 
ties, and let me say that if you do not see 
them then do not attempt to give them to 
children. You will lead them into the Land 
of Absurdity, not into the Spirit Land. 

Natural history stories are so closely akin 
to literature that we may with safety men- 
tion them here. They are especially beau- 


tiful to country children, for Mother Nature 
is interesting as she is active. 
As a text for this work, Jane Andrews’ 


‘*Stories Mother Nature Told Her Child- 
ren,’’ and ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters’’ with its 
sequel, ‘‘ Prove Their Sisterhood,’’ will be 
found most excellent. The two latter are 
valuable for their literary worth, and teach 
the great lesson of the brotherhood of man, 
but their special line is geography. And so 
graphic are their pictures that the child issent 
round and round the ‘‘ wonderful ball that 
floats in the sweet blue air.’’ He sees nat- 
ural, artificial, and imaginary. 

He peeps with the sun at Pense’s boat- 
‘home; hears the ripple and rush of the 
beautiful Rhine; takes dates with Gemila ; 
rests for a moment in the brown baby’s 
hammock, and comes home the healthier 
for the ramble. 

A good plan is, while telling the story, to 
- place every new word upon the blackboard 
and have the children learn it while they 
talk about what it means in the story. This 
they will do readily because of the associa- 
tion with the scenes you picture. 
when you are ready you can write the lesson 
on the blackboard, and the children are not 
only ready to read it for themselves, but to 
enjoy it. Agoonack, Pense, and Manenko 
are as familiar to them as the sisters them- 
‘- selves, and I venture you will not catch 
them on those words so quickly as upon 
some imaginary Jane, Martha, or Kate. 


Then ° 
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Short simple poems may be read in this 
way and then memorized. After creating 
an interest in the author, weave the events 
of his life into a simple story. This can be 
placed upon the blackboard, little at a time, 
copied upon slates, and read by the children. 
In this way they can not only read the whole 
biography for themselves, but it will serve 
as one little help to keep mind and fingers 
busy. 


While this is intended especially for the . 


little people, it can be used as a general ex- 
ercise, and the larger ones required to repro- 
duce it in writing. 

A good plaf is to require them to intro- 
duce their own characters and weave the 
facts into a story for children. This will at 
least train the attention in collecting, and 
result in clearness and simplicity of style. 

Any of the classics can be given to chil- 
dren if the teacher make the necessary 
preparation, and with a little tact, to various 
grades ; for in interesting the little ones, 
you can lead the larger to read for them- 
selves, and there are so many treasures of 
thought to be memorized that enrich equally 
baby and grandpa. Yes, Mary loves dolls 
and Johnny loves tops, but don’t think they 
can receive nothing else. 

Encourage little and big ones alike to talk 
about the pretty things they see, and be 
careful that you do not see for them. Sug- 
gest, if necessary, but never exhaust. 

You are not a successful teacher if you do 
not discover your pupils’ likes and dislikes, 
and encourage or direct as the case may 
require. For this reason sometimes let 
pupils exercise their individuality as to what 
part of a long poem they shall memorize; 
ask them frequently what and whom they like 
best and why, and let them talk about their 
favorites, or, where competent, write about 
them. In this way you get a peep into the 
inner child. 

Lead them to admire more than the com- 
mon-piace in expression. Very little people 
love to linger over such words as: 


Fair was she and young when in hope began 
the long journey ; 

Faded was she and old when in disappointment 
it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away 
from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it broader and deeper the 
gloom and the shadow, 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks 
of gray o'er her forehead, 

Dawn of another life that broke o’er her earthly 
horizon, 

As in the Eastern sky the first faint streaks of 
the morning. 
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Or, 

“No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts, 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the East, 

The blaze upon his island overhead, 

The blaze upon the waters to the West. 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in 
heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again, 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise,—but no sail.’’ 

I have heard little children not then in 
school three months repeat the last with un- 
derstanding and almost pathos. 

Similes rightly taught not only cultivate 
in the child the power of observing resem- 
blances, but by forming strong associations, 
slight occurrences bring them vividly to 
mind, and childhood’s lessons are never 
lost. The child learns and repeats : 

“ Him like the working bee in blossom-dust, 

Blanched with his mill they found.” 

And whenever dusty or powdered miller 
cross his path, Philip, Anna, the children, 
and what not, scamper through his cranium 
in delightful succession. 

“ Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our — are linked by many a hidden 
chain ; 


Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 

In the second and third grades this work 
can be extended and much reproduced in 


writing. By the time a child enters the 
third grade he should be able to begin read- 
ing for himself the children’s edition of the 
classics. ‘‘ Black Beauty’’ is very commend- 
able, costs so little that a teacher can afford 
to supply a class, and be repaid by the great 
tender lesson her pupils learn. Of the more 
expensive books, one copy can certainly be 
secured, and by the teacher preparing the 
way, one pupil may read and the others 
listen. This will not only serve as a reading 
exercise, but will be of value in training the 
power of attention. While it is true that 
there are bad readers, it is true that there 
are poor listeners as well. 

It is not expected that this will be an every- 
day exercise, but it can frequently be used, 
and if made interesting, as an incentive to 
good works. 

Here another of Jane Andrews’ works, 
“Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from 
Long Ago to Now,”’ will be found profita- 
ble. It is historical and presents simple 
graphic pictures in the stages of develop- 
ment of the Aryan race, from the boy who 
came down to the plain of the Indus more 
than 4,000 years ago, to a Boston boy of ’9gr. 

An advanced third grade might compre- 
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hend Bayard Taylor’s ‘“‘Boys of Other 
Countries,’’ and it certainly can not be 
placed amiss in any grade above the third. 
It gives children such a knowledge of a world 
besides their own. All too soon do our 
boys and girls leave the school for the plow 
and the kitchen, and the teacher must be all 
astiz that they become not, 

** Querulous women, sour and sullen men. 

Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 

With scarce a human interest save their own 

Monotonous round of small economies, 

Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood.” 
To do this she must give them a glimpse of 
our grand old world, and awaken in them a 
desire to be somebody in it ; not necessarily 
a statesman, a sculptor, or poet, but a 
genuine man. As Mac said, ‘‘A man first 
and a good one if possible ; after that what 
God pleases.’’ 

Lincoln, Garfield, and Greeley were farm 
boys. Moody hoed turnips, and Miss Wil- 
lard fried onions on Wisconsin’s prairies. 
Your children will be encouraged to know 
it. Labor will be dignified, and they will 
learn to say with Jo: 

“I am glad a task to me is given, 
To labor at day by day; 
For it gives me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 

Head you may think, 

Heart you may feel, 

But hand you shall work alway.” 

So remember that the most important 
figures are figures of speech, and get the 
boys and girls toread and enjoy good books 
if conjugations do suffer for it. 

One book prepares the way for another, 
and thus your scholars will never cease to 
read. Indeed, some one has said that an 
educated man is merely one who can read 
the works of great writers. 

Where there are reading texts, they 
should be suggestive of the matter read, 
and when selections are made from such 
writings as the novels of Dickens and Scott, 
it is well to give the children the benefit of 
the whole book. This means that the 
teacher must re-read the whole story, select 
pieces for class reading, and tell them what 
comes between. Where the selection is 
complete in itself, read others by the same 
author. Irving’s Sketch-Book, some of 
Hawthorne’s, and Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, are examples of short and complete 
selections. Get away from the text-book, 
and let the pupils know there’s more in the 
world than that Fifth Reader. 

Spend most of the time with the writing 
itself. The aim in literature is not the 
study of a catalogue, but of thought, and 
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the child who is master of ‘‘ Maud Miiller’’ 
or ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie,’’ has a better knowl- 
edge of Whittier’s contributions to Amer- 
ican literature than the one who, without 
any such knowledge, could compile a cat- 
alogue of his writings. 

Tell of the author’s life—not dates alone 
—but bright little incidents. 

Clover blossoms have an added beauty to 
the youth who knows the life of her who 
loved them well, and that resting place on 
Cheyenne mountain, of which she wrote: 


** Do not adorn with costly shrub or tree, 

Or flower, the little grave that shelters me. 

Let the wild wind-sown seeds grow up un- 
harmed, 

And back and forth all summer unalarmed, 

Let all the tiny busy creatures creep ; 

Let the sweet grass its last year’s tangles keep; 

And when remembering me you come some 
day, 

And Gace there, speak no praise, but only say, 

‘ How she loved us! It was for that she was so 


dear !’ 
These are the only words which I shall smile to 


hear.” 


Many writings are occasioned by events 
in the life of the writer or in the world; as 
Cowper’s, ‘‘ God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ;’’ Wesley’s ‘‘ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul ;’’ or Holmes’s ‘ Old 
Ironsides.”’ 

Such incidents told will ‘‘ divest an author 
of his imagery,’’ and make the pupils feel 
that he was a real person in a real world ; 
that he had real faults and made real blun- 
ders, and yet lived for us more than for 
himself. 

If possible, show thein the portrait as the 
face of a friend or companion, for, ‘ in- 
deed,’’ says Irving, ‘‘there is something of 
companionship between the author and the 
reader.”’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. furnish portrait 
catalogues to teachers free of charge. 

Dr. Edwards has said, ‘‘ One of the most 
valuable powers of the human mind is the 
‘power of remembering. How effectively 
and at the same time agreeably may this 
power be trained for good by the commit- 
ting of choice selections from the great 
store-house of English literature.’’ 

Whole selections are preferable for mem- 
orizing, for when a child has one for his 
very own, an accomplishment is his of 
which he may always be proud. The so- 
called ‘‘ Memory Gems’’ are too hashy, and 
should serve but special purposes. 

Bryant’s poems mean much to the boys 
who are led to them, and it is well that 
they thus be made to behold the beauties 
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around them. He who loves ‘‘the 
spacious firmament on high’’ will see more 
in the moon than the time to plant the 
potatoes. 

But ‘‘ Rome was not built in a day,’’ and 
all mental progress is slow. As the mother 
takes her little one by the hand and helps 
him in the process of standing and walking, 
so the teacher, patiently and perseveringly 
bending to his little intellectual stature, not 
hurrying him into long tiresome steps, but 
shortening her pace to the range of his little 
feet, must lead him. 

And she may look for the prize of her 
high calling, for 

“‘ Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 

The humble and poor become great, 

And from these brown-handed children, 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 

The pen of the author and statesman, 

The noble and brave of the land, 

The sword and the chisel and palette, 

Shall be held in the little brown hand.” 

Public School Fournal. 
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Boys know as quickly when a teacher 1s 
unnerved as when a ball battery is demoral- 
ized. There is no Normal School science, no 
training school art, no psychological wis- 
dom, that is of any avail under such circum- 
stances. The teacher who pins his faith to 
his philosophy in September is very apt to 
come to grief. Well-trained teachers com- 
plain bitterly that they cannot get a good 
school at once, and propound the worm- 
eaten ‘‘chestnut,’’ ‘‘ How is one to get ex- 
perience if no one will let him have a 
chance to try?’’ If one lacks the nerve to 
hold the school in his hands, it is of no 
avail that he has a fine education or a pro- 
fessional spirit. It is not enough that one 
has _ self-possession. He must also have 
training and professional zeal; but he must 
have the power to stand before the school in 
perfect command of himself and his class. 
In short, he must not get ‘‘rattled.’’ Keep 
yourself well in leadership the first month, 
and you will usually remain the master of the 
situation till July.—/ournal of Education. 


You may read books of natural science, 
especially those written by the ancients— 
geography, botany, agriculture, explorations 
of the sea, of meteors, of astronomy—all the 
better if written without literary aim or am- 
bition. Every book is good to read which 
sets the reader in a working mood. The 
deep book, no. matter how remote the sub- 
ject, helps us best. —Zmerson. 
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“* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be wstinend when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





HE School warrants will be paid at once. 

They are going out as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Eleven hundred or more districts 
have their reports in proper form already 
on file at the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. They will be paid promptly in the 
order in which they were received. Addi- 
tional reports are coming in rapidly, all of 
which will be paid without unnecessary de- 
lay. The allowance to the graduates of the 
State Normal Schools will also be paid. 
The appropriation for the current year is 
two million dollars. 


THE meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Toronto was a grand inter- 
national assemblage of teachers. The at- 
tendance from Canada was very large, and 
that from the United States both large and 
representative. The programmes were care- 
fully prepared, and the numerous depart- 
ments thronged with audiences that were 
deeply interested in the proceedings. 


Tue National Council of Education can 
have but two members from Pennsylvania. 
They are both principals of Normal Schools, 
namely, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, who took a 
prominent part in the discussion on the 
‘*Education of the Will,’’ and was honored 
with the high compliment of election as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Council ; 
and Dr. E. O. Lyte, who was elected one 
of the vice-presidents of the National Edu- 
cational Association, the membership of 
which at Toronto was ten thousand or more 
from Canada and the United States. 

WE wished to make special reference in 
this issue to some points in a recent address 
by Presdent Fortney, of the Bellefonte 
School Board, upon teachers’ meetings, 
prizes to pupils, etc., but have space only 
for his estimate of the good results which 
followed the attendance of Bellefonte teach- 
€rs last year at the Altoona Summer School 
of Methods. He says: ‘‘ The teachers in 
our schools are to be commended for their 
attendance upon the session of the School 
%Methods held in the city of Altoona in 
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th the summer of 1890, under the direction of 
Miss Patridge, aided by some of the best 
educators in the country. No other school 
could have done so much, in so short a time, 
to break down old lines, uproot old hobbies, 
lift out of old ruts, destroy old methods, in- 
spire new thoughts, excite a better purpose, 
or awaken a nobler ambition in the minds 
and hearts of teachers. The new ideas and 
methods carried into the schools gave them 
such new impulse and power that the Board 
is able to say the school year has been one 
of great prosperity and progress. Whatever 
may have been the doubts of either the 
teachers or directors about the actual results 
that might be derived from attendance upon 
such a school, they have been removed in 
the great good that has resulted to our 
schools in consequence of such a course.’’ 
Miss Patridge. is an instructor who has been 
an inspiration to very many teachers. So 
large a proportion of teachers are now of 
her own sex that, to our mind, she is one of 
the most useful Institute instructors in the 
country. We say this not for herself, but on 
behalf of the teachers and the schools. 


THE President of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Bedford, Dr. Geo. M. Philips, 
principal of the West Chester State Normal 
School, quietly turned over the chairman- 
ship of the meeting to Dr. Waller on Thurs- 
day afternoon and left for Europe, taking 
passage on the Etruria on Saturday morning. 
He is accompanied by his wife, and will be 
absent about six weeks. They have our best 
wishes for a good time, and a happy return. 


WE ought to watch closely the character 
of the memories we leave in our homes. 


One person has left this testimony: ‘*‘ Many 
a night, as I remember, lying quietly in the 
littie upper chamber, before sleep came on, 
there would be a gentle footstep on the stair, 
the door would noiselessly open, and in a 
moment the well-known form, softly glid- 
ing through the darkness, would appear at 
my bedside. -First, there would be a few 
pleasant inquiries of affection, which gradu- 
ally deepened into words of counsel. Then, 
kneeling, head close to mine, her most earn- 
est hopes and desires would flow forth in 
prayer. I willingly believe these prayers 
an invisible bond with heaven that secretly 
preserved me while I moved carelessly amid 
numberless temptations, and walked the 
b:ink of crime.’’ 
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Ir has been the conviction of those ac- 
quainted with American schools that, as a 
matter of fact, morality is much more thor- 
oughly taught in them by word and deed 
than is commonly supposed. ‘The teachers 
support this belief. They are mostly rep- 
resentative men and women; they speak of 
what they have seen and what they know; 
they not only believe without exception 
that morality can be taught in the public 
schools without infringing upon religious 
equity, but they affirm in their own char- 
acter and practice the conditions which the 
moralist is most anxious to emphasize. Let 
the Bible, the school and the church add 
theiraid, and the future of our country is safe. 


AN educational theorist discovered some 
time ago that it was a waste of time to teach 
the alphabet or spelling to children, and 
that time could be saved by teaching them 
to read words by sight, to recognize the 
words themselves without regard to their 
component parts, the letters. This was ac- 
cepted in. some quarters, and the work-a- 
day world is beginning to get the fruits of 
the new idea. Dr. William C. Prime re- 
lates his experience with a ‘‘ well educated ’’ 


girl brought up on this system, whom he 
wanted to employ as an amanuensis. A\l- 
though she was intelligent and had some 
knowledge of literature she could not spell 
a word she had not seen, nor divide a word 
into its syllables, and was useless as an 
amanuensis or for ordinary clerical labor. 


Dr. Prime adds as comment: ‘‘It has 
never occurred to the theorist that writing 
is one of the arts of utility, and is not a 
a merely ornamental accomplishment. To 
write for practical purposes one must under- 
stand language. To understand language 
one must understand words, and no one can 
understand words without being taught their 
syllabic construction.’’—PAi/a. Ledger. 


THE MEETING AT BEDFORD. 


E went to Bedford not knowing what 
was before us, and came away with the 
conviction that this was one of the best 
meetings in the history of the State Associ- 
ation. The fine school building in which 
the sessions were held, the ample hotel ac- 
commodations, the programme of exercises, 
the large enrollment, the proximity to the 
famous Bedford Springs, the beautiful town 
rimmed in by its blue hills, the personal in- 
terest in the sessions, and the good-will of 
the people manifested on every hand, all 
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contributed to make it an unusually interest- 
ing and satisfactory meeting. The weather 
too was favorable; there was rain, followed 
by clear skies, but no torrid heat. 

The arrangements made by the Executive 
Committee were excellent. Messrs. H. W. 
Fisher and M. G. Brumbaugh, its chairman 
and secretary, were argus-eyed and indefat- 
igable. They saw everything, looked after 
everything, and had everything ready on 
time. The chairman of the committee on 
exhibits, Mr. Irving A. Heikes, principal of 
the Bedford schools, with his assistants, ar- 
ranged the best exhibit that has ever been 
seen on a similar occasion. Mr. John H. 
Cessna, chairman of the local committee, 
was ubiquitous, and much pleased to know 
that everybody was comfortable and enjoy- 
ing the trip to Bedford. Co. Supt. C. J. 
Potts had a handsome enrollment of his 
teachers. The good-natured treasurer, Mr. 
D. S. Keck, who had paid the deficit out of 
his own pocket last year, was efficient as 
ever, and had the satisfaction of finding a 
small balance in hand after said deficit was 
made good and the bills of the present ses- 
sion had all been paid. 

The meeting was called to order on Tues- 
day at 10 a. m., by the President, Dr. Geo. 
M. Philips. The exercises were begun by 
the singing of a hymn, ‘‘The Morning 
Light is Breaking,’’ Prof. Wm. B. Hall as 
leader at the piano. Rev. R. L. Gerhart 
read a selection from the Scriptures and of- 
fered prayer. 

The address of welcome was delivered by 
Hon.. John M. Reynolds, who, after a hearty 
greeting to the Association, gave an inter- 
esting sketch of the early history of Bedford 
and adjoining counties. He was followed 
by Hon. J. H. Longenecker, who paid a 
glowing tribute to the public schools, and 
thought it a good thing that the teachers of 
Pennsylvania should choose as their place of 
meeting the locality where Thaddeus Stevens 
was wont to gather strength and renewed 
vigor, Bedford Springs. 

Prof. E. C. Lavers, of Pittsburgh, re- 
sponded pleasantly on behalf of the Associ- 
ation. The National Hymn was then sung, 
after which Mr. J. P. McCaskey made re- 
port from the Dr. Higbee Memorial Fund, 
showing the total of receipts to be about 
$4500, with an outlay somewhat beyond 
that amount. This report will be found in 
full in our September number, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, 

The afternoon session was opened with 
the hymn ‘‘ Over There ;’’ Miss Ida Lind- 
say, of Pittsburgh, sang ‘‘ Consider the 
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Lilies ;’’ and the inaugural address followed 
by Dr. Geo. M. Philips. He said that in 
1866 the total cost of our system of public 
instruction was about $4,000,000. This 
year it is $13,000,000. The annual outlay 
for buildings, grounds, etc., has more than 
quadrupled. This is where the increased 
expenditure has chiefly gone. Our 25,000 
teachers receive salaries averaging only $248 
per year. More than half of them receive 
less than $200 a year; the teachers of Bed- 
ford county, for instance, receiving less than 
$170 each. Is it any wonder they become 
discouraged? The State appropriation was 
increased by the last Legislature from $2,- 
000,000 to $5,000,090, but the object of 
this was not to increase the pay of teachers, 
it was to lessen the burden of local taxation. 
Why not have National aid? Ninety mil- 
lions of acres have been given to States for 
school purposes. This has been to the 
newer States, and they have thus been 
enabled to establish immense school funds. 
Why not now grant land to the old States? 
The minimum school term should be in- 
creased from six to eight months. Four 
counties of the State have not a single 
school in session more than six months. 


He spoke of the Normal Schools of the 
State, saying that in a quarter of a century 
they had increased in number from three to 
twelve, and now have about 8,000 students. 


Their influence has revolutionized the 
methods of teaching. The tendency to 
elect superintendents on account of fitness 
is also growing steadily. In 1866 no school 
had free books, now a large number furnish 
them. There is much to encourage us in 
Pennsylvania. With the powerful influences 
at work, tremendous strides in advance may 
be expected in the near future. 

Dr. E. O. Lyte, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Closer Supervision, reported the 
circumstances under which the bill had 
failed to pass the House on third reading at 
the late session of the Legislature. It came 
so near final passage that its early enactment 
into law may be reckoned upon with con- 
fidence. 

The subject of licensing teachers was then 
discussed. Supt. B. C. Youngman, of Clear- 
field, objected to the public examination.. 
In some localities the day of examination is 
made a public holiday. Directors only 
should be admitted. Prof. W. H. Cover, 
of Altoona, thought a common standard 
might be had throughout the State, if one 
or two additional deputies were employed at 
the Department of Public Instruction to 
Prepare and send out questions to the Super- 
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intendents each month. Prof. E. W. Moore, 
of Braddock, thought Normal graduates at 
the beginning better fitted for school work 
than students graduating from college, but 
a college man who succeeds as_ teacher 
should be licensed for life. He advocated 
the item of ‘‘ teaching power’’ as one for 
which the teacher should be marked upon 
his certificate. Supt. Geo, J. Luckey was 
opposed to examinations on general princi- 
ples, while County Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
of Allegheny, held that where so many are 
young and immature, the yearly examination 
gives them a chance to rise. Dr. A. R. 
Horne thought superintendents should be 
examined as well as teachers. Ex-President 
Magill, of Swarthmore College, said in 
licensing teachers three points should be 
emphasized ; integrity, self-control, and a 
knowledge of the subjects to be- taught. 
County Supt. J. S. Walton, of Chester, said 
when a doctor, or lawyer, or minister, is 
wanted money, is not;so much thought of, 
but children are too often employed to teach 
the children of Pennsylvania because dollars 
and cents control the decision ; the standard 
should be raised, and after a thorough ex- 
amination certificates should be good for two 
or more years. Prof. William Noetling, of 
Bloomsburg Normal School, thought exami- 
nations necessary not so much to find out 
what the applicant knows as to learn 
whether he can teach. County Supt. Smith, 
of Delaware, was opposed to the indiscrimi- 
nate endorsement of certificates from other 
counties. State Superintendent Waller said, 
for the information of any strangers who 
might be present, that we have two kinds of 
permanent certificates, one after a course in 
a Normal School and two years of teaching; 
the other is the certificate granted by an 
examining board. The provisional is an 
elementary certificate. Our system differs 
from that of many other States. Our county 
superintendent is elected by the directors. 
He is called upon to look after the interests 
of a particular section. Thus the different 
conditions and requirements of different 
localities are met. A maximum of local 
control is the Pennsylvania idea, and it is 
giving very satisfactory results. It was 
then ordered that the whole matter should 
be referred to the Committee on Legislation. 

Supt. Luckey offered a resolution provid- 
ing that permanent, professional and provi- 
sional certificates hereafter have upon them 
engravings of Stevens, Wolf, Burrowes, 
Higbee and Wickersham. This was referred 
to the committee on resolutions, and for- 
mally approved at a later session. 
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On Tuesday evening the exercises opened 
with a song or two by Miss Lindsay, fol- 
lowed by a sword drill by a class of sixteen 
young girls of Bedford, in costumes of blue 
and orange, with glittering blades and trim 
soldier caps. After a recitation or two by 
Miss Dalrymple, Prof. J. P. Handy, of Dela- 
ware, gave his eloquent lecture on Patrick 
Henry, during which Ex-Governor Beaver 
arrived, and was greeted with a hearty wel- 
come. He afterwards addressed the aud- 
ience earnestly upon the subject of Manual 
Training, urging the importance and neces- 
sity for training of both eye and hand. 

After a hymn, ‘‘ The Sweet By and By,’’ 
and the devotional exercises of Wednesday 
morning, Miss Anna Lyle, of Millersville, 
read a carefully-written paper upon ‘ His- 
tory as a Preparation for Citizenship.’’ She 
said present history is past politics. The 
present is rooted in the past, and we are 
the heirs of that past. The problems that 
vex us now vexed past generations. To 
meet the questions of to-day a knowledge of 
history is imperative. The study of politi- 
cal science in our schools would arouse 
patriotism. History widens the horizon of 
our thoughts and feelings. She traced the 
lessons taught mankind by the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Normans, and 
showed how their influence has come down 
to our own time. The object of education 
should be to prepare the student for man- 
hood and citizenship. 

The remainder of the session was taken 
up by the discussion of ‘‘ The Academic 
Side of Normal School Training.’’ ‘This 
was opened by Dr. A. E. Maltby, principal 
of the Slippery Rock State Normal School, 
in Butler county. He said that no state in 
the Union to-day has so many earnest men 
and women in its schools as Pennsylvania. 
But a stream cannot rise higher than its 
source. ‘Teachers should come into Normal 
Schools from higher schools. Greater culture 
is needed. Supt. Shimmel, of Huntingdon, 
Prof. J. P. Welch, of Bloomsburg, Supt. R. 
K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Ex-President 
Magill, and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutz- 
town, also joined in the discussion. We 
should be glad to give some report of this 
discussion, but our limited space forbids. It 
will be found in full in our next issue. 

The first business of the afternoon session 
was to select a place of meeting for next 
year. It was urged that, as it had been seven 
years since a place west of the Alleghenies 
had been chosen, it was but fair that the 
Association should now go beyond the 
mountains. The logic of such an argument 
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was irresistible, and the next meeting will be 
held at Beaver Falls, in Beaver county, a 
flourishing town on the Ohio river, some 
thirty miles below Pittsburgh. 

The subject of Scientific Temperance In- 
struction was then discussed by Miss Leila 
A. Cooper, of Allegheny City, and Mrs. 
Anna E. Moore, of Altoona. Both of these 
papers will be found elsewhere in the pres- 
ent issue of Zhe Journal. 

This was followed by a paper on ‘‘ The 
Teacher of the Twentieth Century,’’ by 
Ex-President E. H. Magill, of Swarthmore 
College. His address was a hopeful look for- 
ward to 1950, when a general regeneration 
of all educational conditions will have taken 
place. Examinations will be a thing of the 
past. Normal schools will all be changed 
to pedagogical schools. The salaries of 
men and women will be the same for the 
same work. Latin will be taught in the high 
school, and the study of English will never be 
abandoned. The teacher’s occupation will 
then be a profession ranking with those of 
law and medicine. 

At the evening session, after a solo by 
Mrs. Haderman, of Bedford, and recitations 
by Miss Dalrymple, ‘‘ The Yellowstone and 
the Yosemite ’’ was the subject of an inter- 
esting and instructive lecture by Rev. J. O. 
Wilson, pastor of one of the leading Brook- 
lyn churches. 

Dr. Philips, in introducing Governor 
Robert E. Pattison, said this was the first 
meeting of the State Association that had 
been honored by the presence of both a 
Governor and an ex Governor, and in a 
few well-chosen words presented the Chief 
Executive of the State who was received 
with enthusiastic applause. 

The Governor said that he had come forty 
miles in the saddle since morning to be 
present at this session. He knew of no con- 
vention more important than the State 
Teachers’ Association. He then spoke at some 
length upon the importance of the educa- 
tional interests of the Commonwealth. The 
minimum school term is now six months, 
and the average attendance seven months. 
If the first could be increased to the second, 
it would be a step in the right direction. 
The salaries are insufficient, and until the 
State makes such provision for the public 
schools that good men and women will make 
teaching a life calling, we will never reach 
the results we desire in making the teach- 
ers’ work a profession. There is no salvation 
for the national interests but in training of 
the moral character. Supplement moral 
training with the highest intellectual and 
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physical training. The largest interest to- 
day is the educational interest. 

After devotional exercises on Thursday 
morning conducted by Dr. Byerly, of Mil- 
lersville Normal School, the subject of 
‘University Extension ’’ was discussed by 
Secretary George F. James, editor of the 
University Extension Magazine, of Philadel- 
phia. The idea of this movement antedates 
the universities themselves. It is the claim 
of the people to education. Another result 
of this idea was the invention of printing. 
By this invention attendance at the univer- 
sities was diminished, but the number of 
persons educated was increased. University 
education is for adults, and it deals, not 
with facts, but with their relations. Univer- 
sity extension is the bringing of the univer- 
sity to the people. The university was 
founded for the people, and the aim of this 
movement is to bring it into closer relations 
with the people. The public library often 
fails to do the work it should, owing to the 
low taste of its patrons. The public school 


and the free library must be supplemented 
by something else, and university extension 
supplies this needed addition. 
bread-and-butter spirit of the times. 


It resists the 
Ours 
may fairly be considered as the opening of 
a new era, with the school at its entrance. 

The professional, educational, and legis- 
lative values of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association were then considered, 
in remarks made by Prof. Geo. L. Maris, 
Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Prof. H. S. Hocken- 
berry, Prof. J. H. Michener, and Hon. J. 
Q. Stewart, Deputy State Superintendent, 
who said: The Association has been in- 
strumental in securing the increase of the 
minimum school year to six months, which 
in 1852 was only three months. Then the 
Normal Schools were organized, and the 
County Superintendency established, in 
accordance with the suggestions of this As- 
sociation. Among the many other changes 
and improvements demanded by the Asso- 
ciation and, in part, secured by its efforts, 
were mentioned the appropriation in aid of 
county institutes ; a separate school depart- 
ment in the State government ; and the in- 
crease of State appropriation, which is now 
$5,000,000 perannum. More bills were in- 
troduced into the last legislature on school 
matters than on any other subject. _ It is just 
as much our duty to condemn: pernicious 
legislation as to advocate good measures. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. J. P. 
McCaskey, congratulating the State on the 
increase of the appropriation for school pur- 
poses to $5,000,000, and asking that this 
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appropriation be increased until one-half of 
the expenses of the school are paid by the 
State, the other half to be paid by local tax- 
ation, provided that no district shall receive 
from the State more than the amount raised 
for the schools by local taxation. 

Hon. J. Q. Stewart offered a resolution 
asking our senators and representatives in 
Congress to endeavor to secure the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington as a Department of the general 
government whose head shall be a Cabinet 
officer. Both resolutions were referred to 
the proper committee, and adopted with 
the report of the committee at the affernoon 
session. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, 
Co. Supt. M. J. Brecht, from the Memorial 
Committee, appointed on the first day of the 
session, reported as the finding of said 
committee: ‘* That in view of the recent 
death of Dr. Wickersham, the memorial 
work be confined to him ; that a committee 
of seven, with full powers, be appointed 
to act in the matter of the Wickersham 
Memorial ; that the movement for a general 
memorial to the founders of our common 
schools should receive the attention of the 
Association, but be postponed until the 
Wickersham Memorial shall have been com- 
pleted.’’ 

The Committee on Resolutions having 
reported, the following were adopted in ad- 
dition to those presented during the morn- 
ing: Thanks to officers, participants, rail- 
roads, citizens, etc.; commending the zeal of 
schools which have exhibits ; recommending 
the Pennsylvania School Journal; approv- 
ing the administration of the Department 
of Public Instruction by State Superintend- 
ent Waller ; lamenting the death of ex-State 
Superinténdent Wickersham; expressing 
appreciation of Governor Pattison’s address 
and gratification at his interest in the schools; 
endorsing the Normal Schools, disapproving 
the divorcement of the academic depart- 
ment from the professional department of 
these schools, and calling on the faculties to 
pay more attention to securing better schol- 
arship rather than large classes ; condemn- 
ing the publication of text-books by State 
authority ; approving of University Exten- 
sion; thanking the W. C. T. U. for its 
efforts in securing scientific temperance 
instruction and enforcing the law, and 
recommending a new form for provisional 
certificates, with portraits of the men who 
have rendered eminent service to our public 
school system. 

It being necessary for Dr, Philips, the 
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presiding officer, to leave in an early train, 
he requested State Supt. Waller to preside 
during the memorial exercises in honor of 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham. The leading paper, 
which was a sketch of Dr. Wickersham’s life 
and work, was read by Dr. A. R. Byerly, 
after which remarks in the spirit of the oc- 
casion were made by Dr. Geo. M. Philips, 
Col. J. A. M. Passmore, Deputy Supt. 
Henry Houck, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, Supt. John Morrow, Prof. I. S. 
Geist, Prof. H. W. Fisher, and Mr. J. D. 
Pyott. A poem was read by Miss Nellie D. 
Graham. A full report of these exercises 
will appear in our next issue. 

The committee on the memorial to Dr. 
Wickersham is as follows: Messrs. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, J. A. M Passmore, James M. 
Coughlin, H. W. Fisher, J. D.Pyott, R. M. 
Streeter, and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd. 

Dr. Waller then inducted into office the 
newly-elected president, Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
who, with a brief word of thanks for the 
honor conferred, announced the long-metre 
doxology after which, and the benediction 
by the State Superintendent, the Association 
adj »urned. 

In the evening a social meeting was had 
at the Bedford Springs hotel, some two 
miles from the town, where also a formal 
reception was given by Governor Pattison 
to the members of the convention, thus 
ending one of the most pleasant and most 
profitable sessions in the history of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


a 


THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


ENDOWMENT OF TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


HE following in reference to the pro- 
posed Chicago University is an inspir- 
ing development of educational policy upon 


this continent. We had looked for some- 
thing phenomenally good and advanced 
when we saw that Dr. Harper of Yale had 
accepted the Presidency of the new univer- 
sity ; and now we know that hopes will be- 
come radiant realities. How it warms the 
heart of the patriot to find that in this broad 
continent—a new world for a new life and 
a new Nationality—throbbing and vibrant, 
from ocean to ocean, with the untrammeled 
energies of free men in all other lines of 
effort, the educational world is lifting itself 
into the light with generic American energy 
and American independence ; to meet new 
conditions and new wants, freed .from the 
narrowing shackles and restrictive policies 
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of the petrified civilizations of the Old 
World! This new University, located in the 
heart of the Mississippi Valley will be an 
educational dynamo whose light and life 
and energy and power will be felt, like the 
sun in the heavens, across the continent and 
up and down the great Valley, waking up 
the whole educational field to a new and 
higher life, broader and stronger than it has 
yet known, and lifting the cause forward a 
century in advance of where it would other- 
wise have been. We are only upon the 
threshold of what this grand nation is yet to 
be. Says the New York paper from which 
the following paragraphs are taken: 

The monthly meeting of the Baptist So- 
cial Union of Manhattan Island, which was 
held recently in New York, was rendered 
notable by reason of the fact that it was 
made the occasion for the first unfolding 
of the plan and scope of the great Baptist 
University of Chicago, about which there 
has been so much interest and speculation 
in educational as well as in religious and de- 
nominational circles. 

The medium through which the plans 
were disclosed was none other than Dr. 
William R. Harper, of Yale University, the 
president-elect of the new university, and 
the eloquent address delivered by him pos- 
sessed the significance of being the first 
official utterance on the subject in New 
York. He made it plain to his hearers that 
the University of Chicago is conceived on a 
plan far more ambitious and far reaching 
than that of any other higher school of 
learning in the country. 

The university was projected in May, 
1889, under the auspices of the Board of 
the American Baptist Educational Society, 
and its board of trustees was incorporated in 
September, 1890, under the laws ot the State 
of Illinois. Mr. John D. Rockefeller con- 
tributed $600,000 at the outset, and, after 
$600,000 additional had been raised by sub- 
scription from more than 2,000 persons, 
Mr. Rockefeller added $1,000,000 to his 


_princely gift. 


The University expects to start on its 
active course October 1, 1892, and it is ex- 
pected that its endowment will then have 
reached $10,000,000. The buildings will 
be situated on the Midway Plaisance, Chi- 
cago, between the two South Parks, and will 
cover a large area of ground. In his re 
marks at this meeting, Prof. Harper said: 

The new university will be, in some and 
we hope many respects, the model university 
of the future. I shall speak of it as the Chi- 
cago plan of educational work. As yet It 
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is a plan entirely on paper, but it will be 
put into execution. The time has come for 
experiments in certain lines of educational 
work. All of the American colleges are of 
one type, one general plan, run on one idea. 
There is room for a change from or an ad- 
vance on this plan. We have chosen a large 
city for our university, because such an in- 
stitution can properly be established only in 
a large city, the larger the better. A college, 
on the contrary, ought to be situated in a 
small city or a town, as it is a distinctive 
local institution. 

Once opened, our university will never 
thereafter close unless the funds give out. 
The year will be divided into four terms of 
twelve weeks each, and there will be one 
week preceding and succeeding each term. 
There will be no summer vacation, but a 
student can take a twelve weeks’ vacation 
at any time, if ill, or if he needs it. By 
this plan a student can complete the entire 
old-fashioned four years’ course of study in 
three years. 

He can enter at any time and finish at 
any time. Our university will control all 


of its academies, and thus make the instruc- 
tion uniform from the beginning to the end. 
Class grades will be obliterated, and there 


will be a lower college and a higher college, 
the former consisting of the Freshman and 
Sophomore years, and the latter of the 
Junior and Senior years. 

Our college work will’ be almost exclu- 
sively local; our university work will be 
cosmopolitan. We will not try to build up 
a large college in Chicago, but will leave 
other colleges in neighboring cities and 
States to do their share of the college work 
of that section. We will, however, enter 
into affiliation with surrounding colleges. 
It is the university work that we aspire to. 
In connection with our work of affiliation 
we will lend or hire our professors on op- 
portunity to any neighboring colleges for 
periods. 

The University of Chicago will adopt the 
plan of university extension, and we will 
teach thousands, mainly ministers and teach- 
ers, who never did and never could attend 
a college, by correspondence and otherwise. 
There is no reason why our university should 
limit its teaching to its immediate students, 
and it will not. Like the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, we will have a 
Bureau of Publication, and will disseminate 
learning broadcast with our own printing 
presses, 

It is said that a sectarian institution can 
hot be broad. The Univérsity of Chicago 
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will not be an institution devoted to the 
perpetuation of the peculiarities of the Bap- 
tist faith. It will be owned and controlled 
by Baptists, put it will stand merely as that 
denomination’s contribution to the educa- 
tion of the world. It will be their share in 
that undertaking. We will teach everything 
from the broadest point of view, and physical 
culture will not be neglected. Stagg, the 
Yale pitcher, will be in charge of that de- 
partment. 

We now have $3,000,000, but want to 
take the first step with.$10,000,000 in hand, 
and the second step with $20,000,000 in 
hand. ' 


oe 


GO TO BEDFORD. 





O you want a model school building for 
a town of moderate size? Goto Bed- 
ford for it. The grounds are very large, 
planted with trees, and well kept. It is two 
stories in height, well planned, with ample 
school-room accommodations—a wide main 
building, with broad wings of the same 
depth as the building itself, the entire lower 
floor occupied by school rooms, as also the 
upper floors of the wings. 

The second floor of the main building 
has an admirable assembly room, which will 
accommodate some six hundred people and 
to which ready access is had from all parts 
of the building. This room is also adapted 
for evening lectures and entertainments for 
the general public. Where ground room 
can be had, provision should always be made 
in a union school building for a large assem- 
bly room. 

Is any town, without a comfortable hall 
for public lectures, about to erect a school 
building? We say again: Go to Bedford. 
Or does the town have such a hall and want 
only the school building, still we say: Goto 
Bedford. The best result of the Bedford 
meeting was to bring the Teachers and Super- 
intendents of the State together where they 
must be impressed with a practical object- 
lesson in the way of a wisely-planned school 
building. 

The town is very proud of its public school, 
but it had a stubborn fight to secure it, The 
struggle was long-protracted and obstinate. 
Two general elections were held before the 
matter was finally decided. The popular 
vote was evenly divided, and each time the 
town was very closely canvassed. The first 
contest ended with a bare majority of 
eighteen- for the school ; the second with a 
majority, we believe, of thirty-two. But 
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staunch school men like Hon. John Cessna, 
John M. Reynolds, and others of resolute 
purpose and skill ia handling an educational 
campaign, were in the fight to stay. Asa 
result, Bedford will have for generations the 
benefit of their wisdom, foresight, and pub- 
lic spirit. 

A town that has among its citizens two 
or three strong men of means and genuine 
public spirit wisely directed, is always to 
be congratulated. So many places do not 
seem to have even one such citizen. 





—_ 


EXHIBIT OF SCHOOL WORK. 





HE exhibit of school work at the Bedford 

meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association was varied and excellent. 
It occupied ten or a dozen large rooms in 
the admirably arranged building in which 
the sessions were held, and represented the 
work doing in the schools of a number of 
the cities and towns of the State, as well as 
in three of the State Normal Schools. 

The display made by the Pennsylvania 
State College attracted much attention. It 
included one case each of carpentry work, 
wood turning, forging, and vise work, to- 
gether with complete working charts for the 
same. There were also shown drawings by 
the Freshman Class, first, second and third 
term work, and tracings from drawings. 
The manual training department of the 
State College is evidently well organized 
and under competent direction. 

The finest botanical exhibit of its kind 
ever made before the teachers of Pennsylva- 
nia was that of the Cumberland Valley State 
Normal School, located at Shippensburg. 
This comprised some eighty herbals, of ele- 
gant design, each containing a hundred or 
less specimens of the flora of southern Penn- 
sylvania, arranged with rare taste under the 
direction of Prof. Jos. F. Barton. The 
drawing department of the school was well 
represented, its crayon work being especially 
fine. Historical maps, drawn with care and 
accuracy, illustrated different periods of 
development and important military cam- 
paigns in the history of the world. 

Specimens of manual training work by 
the students in the Scientific and Mathe- 
matical departments were a very interesting 
feature of the exhibit made by the Clarion 
State Normal School. These, in care of 
Prof. J. H. Apple, consisted of pieces of 
apparatus designed to illustrate various 
scientific principles and natural laws; also 
geometrical forms and designs, showing the 
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basis for the rules of Mensuration. They 
were all made by the students under the 
supervision of the teacher in charge. The 
work was well done, displaying ingenuity 
in design and painstaking care in execution. 
This interesting exhibit showed how the 
eye and hand may be under training, at the 
same time that the mind of the pupil is ac- 
quiring an every day familiarity with laws 
and principles too often studied merely in 
the abstract and but little comprehended. 
The school had also for distribution copies 
of its latest catalogue—a very neat and at- 
tractive publication. 

The State Normal School at Slippery 
Rock, in Butler county, placed on exhibi- 
tion, in care of Dr. A. E. Maltby principal, 
a large collection of maps in paper pulp. 
These, modeled from pulp made of common 
newspaper, were unique. Attention was 
drawn here to valuable charts showing vari- 
ous forms of beauty and life as well as a 
knowledge of Froebel’s system. Many of the 
forms and designs in this exhibit were orjg- 
inal and valuable from an educational point 
of view, as showing the extent to which the 
drill in designing may be carried. Another 
distinctive feature was the work in water- 
colors, the paintings all being made directly 
from the objects, The element of color is 
coming into greater prominence, and /aste 
in color is being more cultivated. Many 
designs for paper cutting were shown, the 
children utilizing even the waste clippings in 
some of theirwork. The paper models shown 
were made according to the Prang system, 
and included the usual geometrical forms, 
together with many forms distinctively edu- 
cational. Charts showing the ability of 
children in music were exhibited. [he 
children had written.the notes in two-part 
songs. Throughout the exhibit the educa- 
tional value of the matter shown was made 
prominent. 

The public schools of Allegheny City 
made a fine showing of the results of the 
Prang system of drawing, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Seigmiller. The exhibit was 
mounted so as to show the sequence and 
logical development of the course through 
all the grades, and in the three well-defined 
departments of drawing, Construction, Rep- 
resentation, and Decoration. The ‘‘ made 
work,’’ so called, in clay and paper, and 
the folding, cutting, etc., were also care- 
fully graded. The designs made and drawn 
in this course were selected with the ideas 
of beauty, simplicity, utility, and fitness to 
purpose controlling their selection ; and also 
with the view of leading the child through 
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the study of type forms to the power of 
representing the varied forms of nature and 
art truthfully and intelligently through the 
medium of universal types. It has been the 
aim in this work to interest the child, en- 
gage his activities and train his hand, so 
far as possible, to act responsive to his mind 
and eye in the expression of form facts, ap- 
pearance and conceptions, so that at the 
beginning the drawing here is free-hand. 
The use of the ruler is confined to the Con- 
structive department of instrumental and 
mechanical drawing. Special attention has 
here been given to the development of color 
sense, and in all color work pupils have 
used the best materials. ‘Thoughtful teach- 
ers made a careful study of this exhibit. 

In the adjoining rooms was the Pittsburgh 
exhibit, giving results of the White system 
of Drawing, obtained chiefly in the Mt. 
Washington school, in charge of Mr. R. M. 
Cargo. From the clay sphere, shaped be- 
tween the hands of the smallest child enter- 
ing school, we traced the steps of a plan ad- 
mirably calculated to develop the esthetic 
nature of the child, while giving manual 
dexterity of a high order. After the pri- 
mary solids, sphere, cube, cylinder and their 
modifications, we had color charts begin- 
ning with the same forms represented on the 
flat surface, in varying position and color 
combination, teaching form, position, color, 
at one and the sametime. A little farther 
on we found a chart of triangular tents, 
through the open doors of which appeared 
various inhabitants, improvised from small 
pictures tastefully mounted—while from one 
stable window looked out a long-eared rep- 
resentative of the opponents of drawing in 
school. Going forward to book work, we 
find that the ruler and compass are used 
wherever needed, for which we confess a 
weakness—for why struggle with a bad or 
imperfect form when the tool gives it cor- 
rectly? The applications of the series of 
units of form are well graded, and the re- 
sults compare favorably with any others, 
After drawing very many beautiful patterns. 
the designs of these pupils had been cut out 
with scissors and pocket knife with an ex- 
actness that tells its own story of the train- 
ing the little hands had received. This 
work is supplemental to the system proper, 
and Principal Cargo has made a happy hit 
—there will be few children in his neighbor- 
hood without pocket-knives. The scissors, 
colored paper, clay, and other materials are 
provided by the school authorities and are 
certainly a good investment. The work 
shown was all’ good—some of it very 
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fine; but Mr. Cargo was careful to impress 
upon us that fine work was not proposed as 
an end in itself, but only as a means of de- 
velopment. If work like this, carried by 
this school up to the grammar grade, is con- 
tinued with equal enthusiasm and judgment 
there and above, our great maufacturing 
city acrossthe Alleghenies will one day re- 
joice in a generation of educated hand- 
workers, bringing to her industries a taste 
and skill which will tell in every line of pro- 
duction, and more than all in improving the 
homes and increasing the enjoyment of the 
worker’s life. 

The exhibit of Altoona was large and 
varied, including manuscript work in spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, history, physi- 
ology and composition. The charts in 
form study showing construction, represen- 
tation and decoration, were excellent. The 
collection and arrangement of plants and 
different kinds of woods; and the descrip- 
tions of grains, etc, in the language work, 
showed profitable training in the study of 
nature. In paper-weaving, cutting and de- 
signing, there was a very creditable show- 
ing; one table of industrial work contained 
scissors, saws and hammers, monkey wrench 
and horse shoes, miniature chairs, houses, 
tables, bureaus, etc; another showed vari- 
ous articles of clothing and specimens of 
sewing by boys and girls on many kinds of 
fancy work and wearing apparel. The pulp 
maps and historical charts were also good. 
The high school exhibit showed perspec- 
tive and mechanical drawing, and sketches 
in ink and crayon. 

Harrisburg had on exhibition some fine 
mechanical work from the Boys’ High 
School, and also some very good grammar 
grade work. The public schools of Hunt- 
ingdon and Everett had some fine exhibits. 
The Normal College at Huntingdon had a 
well-graded exhibit of manual training in 
wood and iron. 

Towanda, Pittston, 


Kingston, Wilkes- 
barre, Nanticoke, Scranton and Hazleton 
had a circuit exhibit, which showed much 


thoughtful work. This is a new plan for 
securing competent supervision of drawing 
in towns that do not need a teacher for the 
full time, or that cannot afford a special 
teacher. The teacher of this circuit ex- 
plained her plan fully, and says that it is. 
practicable, Judging by results shown by 
one year’s trial, it seems to be successful. 
This is educational work of the right kind, 
and the more we have of such training in 
drawing by free-hand, and by the use of in- 
struments, the better for schools. 
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PHILADELPHIA SUPERVISION. 


HE recent election of Dr. Edward 
Brooks, so widely and so favorably 
known in Pennsylvania, to the Superinten- 
tendency of the schools of Philadelphia, re- 





-calls a bit of history in connection with the 


effort made to establish the office in that city 
more than twenty years ago. 

The city and county of Philadelphia con- 
‘stitute the First School District of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was organized as far back as 
1818, and has never had any organic con- 
nection with our State school system, al- 
though receiving its fro rata share of the 
State appropriation. Thirty-five to forty 
years ago its schools had a high reputation 
for excellence, perhaps as much because 
there was no higher standard with which to 
compare them as from real merit in them- 
selves. 

After the establishment of the County 
Superintendency throughout the State, earn- 
est efforts were made by the newspapers of 
the city and advanced thinkers among the 
friends of education to secure the appoint- 
ment of a City Superintendent of Schools. 
This was strenuously opposed by teachers 
and school officers, on the ground that the 
schools needed no such officer. 

When ex-State Supt. Hickok became a 
member of the Board of Education in 1867, 
by appointment of the Court, he tried to in- 
fluence the appointment of a Superintend- 
ent as the most effective means of improv- 
ing the schools, but found obstacles in the 
way too formidable to be overcome at that 
time. The most he could do was to secure 
the appointment of a special committee of 
three members to report upon the subject. 
The other members of the committee were 
Messrs. Chas. F. Abbot and Stephen H. 
Smith. As Chairman he made the report 
December 14, 1869, which was published in 

The School Journaid of February, 1870, a re- 
print of which we give below. 

We have been told by Mr. Hickok that 
the report when read in the Board received 
but little attention, and was listened to 
rather impatiently as an unwelcome subject 
of little interest. But appearing in Zhe 
Press next day it attracted public attention, 
and a limited number of pamphlet copies 
was printed by order of the Board, as an act 
of courtesy toa fellow member. The enter- 
ing wedge had been driven. It was not, 
however, until thirteen years afterward that 
the friends of the Superintendency scored a 
victory in the election of Prof. James Mac- 
Alister as the first Superintendent. 
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This report states clearly what kind of 
man said officer should be. It also affordsa 
standard of comparison by which to meas- 
ure the progress that has been made under 
Supt. MacAlister; and also that which is 
hoped for when Dr. Brooks shall have com- 
pleted his work of supervision. The spec- 
ial report of Mr. Hickok is as follows ; 


To the Board of Controllers of Public Schools 
of the First School District of Pennsylvania: 


The Special Committee on the School Super- 
intendency respectfully present the following 
report: 

Organization and system are essential to the 
successful administration of public school af- 
fairs; especially in a community so large as 
ours, and so rapidly growing. The proper or- 
ganization of a public school system, as under- 
stood and operated in this country, is so simple 
as to be self-evident. To state the case is to 
decide the policy. 

With most of the leading features of a well- 
arranged system of public instruction our peo- 
ple are already familiar. School buildings and 
furniture, teachers and text-books, they know 
to be indispensable. They understand the 
necessity for grades in schools, from the primary 
to the high school, in order to the proper classi- 
fication of pupils and arrangement of studies, 
and the suitable division of labor among teach- 
ers. They recognize the propriety of Normal 
schools for the due training of teachers for the 

ublic schools ; of a competent Board of Exam- 
iners to grant certificates; and of teachers’ 
institutes for the improvement of teachers al- 
ready in the field. And they are accustomed 
to the agency of controllers and directors in the 
general and local government of the system. 
Thus far we stand on common ground, and are 
conscious of no material differences of opinion. 

But there is, with us, one element yet wanting 
to fill up the outline, and round out the full pro- 
portions of a symmetrical and complete school 
system. Next to its teaching force and means 
of support, an indispensable requisite to the full 
success of any system of education, is the gen- 
eral supervision of the schools dy experts in the 
art of teaching. This principle— the profes- 
sional supervision of schools—is everywhere 
alike applicable, in town and country, city and 
village ; and furnishes the key to the revolution 
in the workings of public school systems during 
the last fifteen years throughout the northern 
half of the republic, especially in our large cities. 
It has also been the executive main-spring of 
educational efforts in the Southern States since 
the close of the rebellion. 

Your committee have not been able to dis- 
cover anything in the condition or prospects of 
the first school district to make it an exception 
to the universal rule. On the contrary, they are 
of the impression that a more inviting field for 
its beneficent agency cannot readily be found, 

The Committee on Revision of Studies alluded 
to this subject in their general report of March 10, 
1868, and stated with great force and justness, 
that ‘no plan of general education, the success 
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of which depends upon the conduct of others, 
however solicitous these may be in the perform- 
ance of their duties, can be complete without a 
supervisory head. We mean of one who, hav- 
ing the confidence and affection of the teachers, 
shall act in harmony with them, ready and 
watchful to discover deficiencies in the system, 
and to recommend to the consideration of the 
Board such improvements as his own experi- 
ence and that of other cities may from time to 
time suggest. Thus we should be constantly 
advised by one who, thoroughly accomplished 
in his duties, would be enabled to direct his 
whole attention to the large field of instruction 
covered by the schools of the first school district 
of Pennsylvania.” 

If this timely admonition had been heeded, 
and a really competent school superintendent 
placed in the field at the same time with our 
revised course of studies, nearly two years of 
lost time would, in the judgment of your com- 
mittee, have been saved; our teachers have 
been less bewildered; the Board relieved from 
perplexing embarrassments ; and needed modi- 
fications ascertained and settled at a much 
earlier day. 

Your committee do not propose to themselves 
any elaborate discussion of this subjectin detail. 
Itis too late in the day, in this remarkable era 
of educational light, activity and proyress, for 
such a line of argument. It is no longer an 


open question. They point at once to the living, 


unanswerable demonstration furnished by New 
York city, with her corps of superintendents ; 
Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and a score of other cities where 
this mode of supervision is as much an estab- 
lished part of their school machinery, as fuel 
and furniture, text-books and teachers; and 
where the superiority of the results produced 
vindicates, beyond all peradventure, the wis- 
dom of the policy. 

What Congress would be in attempting to 
conduct a war without a general in the field; 
the directors of our leading railway company 
without a general and division superintendents 
in immediate charge of their road ; ora machine 
shop without a foreman ; the Board of Control 
practically is without a skilled and efficient 
agent to supervise and periodically report upon 
the work of tuition in the schools. 

To legislate is one thing; to administer is 
another, and a very different thing. The Board 
of Control is a legislative body mainly; and in 
the nature of things it can never, either of itself 
or through any of its committees, reach, stimu- 
late and mould the working life of our schools. 
What official and authentic information has the 
Board to-day of the condition of the schools 
under its charge, or the fidelity with which the 
course of instruction, or any other prescribed 
regulations, are carried out? None! Then why 
grope in the dark any longer? Why not place 
ourselves at once in the line of intelligently 
directed progress ? 

The principle under consideration is already 
conceded in our own practice. We have a 
superintendent of school buildings and repairs 
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whose services are indispensable; a superin- 
tendent of music, without whom there could be 
no uniform system in that important, but long 
neglected branch of education ; and nine-tenths 
of our teachers, the assistants, have been for 
years under the nominal jurisdiction of their 
respective principals. Why not give supervi-- 
sion a more extended and serviceable applica- 
tion, in a direction more vitally important than 
any other? 

The School Superintendent would be as use- 
ful to the Sectional Boards as to the Board ot 
Control. “Having to do mainly with the methods 
of instruction, and the appliances of the teach- 
ing art, there could be no conflict of jurisdic- 
tion, as his duties in this respect would cover 
ground they do not pretend to occupy. Their 
committees would accompany him on his 
school visitations at their pleasure; and it is 
very desirable they should do so, in order to 
profit by any suggestions he may have to make, 
and to judge for themselves of the performance 
of his official duties. Scrupulously respecting 
their local jurisdiction and authority, and re- 
porting to them upon such matters, coming 
under his observation, as belong to them to 
regulate, a mutual good understanding, benefi- 
cial to the schools, would soon be had, and 
more uniformly harmonious relations be estab- 
lished between them and the Board of Control. 

The only objection worthy of consideration, 
is a sensitive apprehension on the part of teach- 
ers that they may fall into bad hands. Here 
there should be no mistake. The duties to be 
performed, and the extent and peculiar condi- 
tion of the field of labor, are such as to chal- 
lenge and reward the best efforts of the best 
and ablest men in the ranks of the profession. 
None others should be thought of. 

The incumbent of this important office should 
not only possess literary and scientific attain- 
ments equal to the position, and skill and ex- 
perience in the art of teaching that should 
place him at the very head of his profession— 
coupled with energy of character and executive 
ability—but he should be devoted to the cause 
for its own sake; and his known character for 
integrity and sound judgment should be such 
as to inspire confidence and command respect, 
and win, through the influence of those quali- 
ties, the co-operation and support of the teach- 
ers with whom he would officially come in con- 
tact. No one should be selected whom the 
leading teachers of the city could justly regard as 
their inferior in professional skill and attain- 
ments; or of whose disinterested motives, and 
judicial firmness, courtesy and impartiality, 
there could be any reasonable doubt. Anti- 
quated routine would be lamentably out of 
place in this connection, worse indeed than 
useless ; and a scheming trimmer, with personal 
ends to serve, would simply be intolerable, 

Aside from this supposed danger, teachers 
have everything to hope, and nothing that they 
ought to fear, from the proposed supervision. 
Rightly administered, its inevitable tendency is 
to improve the schools, and elevate the stand- 
ing and protect the rights of teachers. The 
teaching profession should be, to a large ex-- 
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tent, in its own hands; and nowhere is it bet- 
ter organized for mutual improvement, and the 
c<ommon defence of its interests, than where it 
is under the leadership of an accomplished and 
sympathizing official head, with whom its mem- 
‘bers can advise, and to whom they can appeal, 
and around whom they can rally in cordial 
unity of sentiment and purpose. 

At this point a collateral subject forces itself 
upon the attention, and compels a passing no- 
tice. Before any educational machinery can 
be successfully operated, it must be properly 
adjusted, the parts fitted to each other, and 
each part limited to its appropriate functions. 
‘Otherwise there will be no system, and without 
system no success. The superintendency will 
not of itself supply defects in other parts of the 
organization, though it would eventuate in 
pointing them out. We have the e/ements of a 
very superior school system, but loosely organ- 
ized in their relations to each other; and with 
antagonisms between grades, and jealousies 
‘between schools and sections as unseemly and 
unwise as A2:op’s fabled conflict for supremacy 
between the members of the human body. This 
is partly owing to ambition and the instinct of 
self preservation on the part of teachers, and 
partly to the want of harmony between the 
school authorities; but the result is that each 
part of the system presents the negative pole of 
the battery to every other part, and thus they 
repel instead of attracting each other and work- 
ing in harmony. 

The First School District should be regarded 
as a unit; and the School Boards and Sections, 
with the several grades of schools, as parts of 
one common whole, attaining their highest use- 
fulness in their proper relations to the general 
system—in exact proportion to the clearness 
with which their status is defined, and their fi- 
delity in confining themselves to their appro- 
priate jurisdiction. 

A Grammar School should be a Grammar 
School, no more, no less; and so of all the 
other grades, whether High, Normal or Primary, 
and each be protected from encroachment or 
undue pressure from any other—with no more 
friction or difficulty in promotions from the 
Grammar Schools to the High School, than 
from a Primary to a Secondary, or a Secondary 
to a Grammar School. In no city but ours is 
there any. ‘The examinations for promotion, 
all the way through to the High School, should 
also be under one uniform and impartial rule, 
applicable to all grades alike. Justice is an ele- 
ment in school administration that cannot pru- 
dently be overlooked or disregarded. 

The High School should not be permitted to 
dominate the system, and oppress the Gram- 
mar Schools, in furtherance of its own supposed 
interests, as is said to have been the case in 
former years; neither should the High School 
and the Girls’ Normal School be cut off from 
their vital connection with the grades below 
them, as is the case under existing arbitrary 
regulations, which cripple them yet fail to ben- 
efit the Grammar Schools. 

Nor is it correct to measure the value of our 
Public School system solely by special instances 
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of talent amongst its graduates. That standard 
belongs to a past age, when only the few were 
educated and thus outshone the many. Our 
schools are established for the masses, the com- 
monwealth of mind, rich and poor alike—for 
the common benefit and the common protec- 
tion, regardless of the accidents of life—Gram- 
mar and High Schools for those who have the 
leisure and capacity to reach them; Primaries 
and Secondaries for those who, from whatever 
cause, can go no further; and the system is to 
be judged, not by exceptional cases, as is 
claimed for it in some quarters, but ky the per- 
vading atmosphere of intelligence and moral 
culture which it diffuses throughout society. Its 
blessings fall upon the community, not in mete- 
oric showers, but ‘like the dews of heaven, un- 
seen and unfelt, save in the freshness and 
beauty which they contribute to produce.’ 

The proper adjustment of the broken relations 
between the Grammar Schools and the two in- 
stitutions next above them is a tempting subject 
for discussion here, but belongs to other com- 
mittees, and we leave it, with the single remark, 
that the promotion of pupils from one grade to 
another on any other ground than qualifications, 
would seem to be more curious than tenable. 

To return—the only legal obstacle to the ap- 
pointment of a School Superintendent is the 
want of funds to meet the necessary expense. 
They cannot be had unless applied for; and 
duly asked for, it is incredible that the respect- 
ful and united appeal of this high Board of Edu- 
cation, charged with the supreme responsibil- 
ity of public instruction in this second city of the 
continent, should fall unheeded upon the ear of 
both City Councils and the Legislature. From 
one or the other we have the right to expect a 
favorable response, if they be duly advised of 
our wants in this regard. The appointment of 
a Special Committee is therefore recommended 
to represent the Board of Control before those 
bodies, and endeavor to procure an appropria- 
tion for this purpose. 

It would be good policy and the truest econ- 
omy, to provide the Superintendent, at the out- 
set, with two able assistants; one for the Con- 
solidated Schools, most of which are in the ru- 
ral districts and should be kindly fostered; and 
one to devote himself to the Primary Schools, 
whose importance is sometimes lost sight of, 
but cannot well be overestimated. The com- 
paratively slight additional expense would bear 
no comparison to the resulting advantages of 
the proposed arrangement. New York City 
has five Assistant Superintendents, and work 
for all of them. We require only two under 
existing circumstances, but those we should have. 
It would be a labor of love with many teachers 
to perform this attractive auxiliary service. 

This subject is, in every aspect, one of the 
most important that can occupy the attention 
of the Board. In legal parlance it is a ‘condi 
tion precedent’ to the much desired improve: 
ment in our schools. Our present presiding off- 
cer, and in former years Presidents Fletcher 
and Shippen, made it a leading point in their 
annual reports. It presses home upon us now, 
with an ever increasing urgency and force that 
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will not be put off, but must become more im- 
portunate with every month's delay. 

There can be no better time than now to 
move in the matter; and some decisive action 
seems to be due to our schools, to the reputa- 
tion of the Board, and to an indulgent and for- 
bearing public that hoped much from the new 
Board of Control, and is still patiently awaiting 
the fulfilment of those hopes. 


—_—_.—____. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER.—Supt. Hillman: An educational 
meeting was held at Prof. Piersol’s Academy, 
West Bridgewater. About seventy-five teach- 
ers and students were present. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Potts: During the month 
nine houses have been furnished with patent 
furniture. It looks now as though the schools 
would have more money spent on them during 
this year than was the case last year. When 
we realize that last year about $3500 more was 
spent for apparatus than in any preceding year, 
and that in all probability this sum will be ex- 
ceded this year, we have reason to be greatly 
encouraged. 


BERKS.—Supt. Zechman: The commence- 


ment of the Keystone State Normal School was 
well attended. These yearly meetings leave a 
very good impression upon our people, who are 
beginning to recognize, more and more fully, 


that the Normal Schools are the principal pillars 
of our school system. Many houses are being 
built this year, and new and improved furniture 
putintothem. Fleetwood and Union have each 
added another month to their term. Very many 
select schools were in operation throughout the 
county this year. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Herrick: The directors of 
Grove township have placed a copy of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary in each school. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman: The Houtz- 
dale schools closed June 18th. The high school 
commencement was the event of the occasion. 
One boy and five girls constituted the graduat- 
ing class. Dr. M. Gard Whittier, president of 
the Board, presented the diplomas. An enjoy- 
able banquet was given in honor of the class at 
the close of the exercises. 

CLIntoN.—Supt. Brungard: A new school 
house is in process of erection in Porter. Pine 
Creek advances the salary of each teacher five 
dollars per month; Castanea does the same. 
The teachers’ examinations have all been held 
except two. The standard has been raised 
somewhat, especially in reading, arithmetic and 
grammar. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder; We have adopt- 
ed a ‘“‘course of study ” for the rural districts. 
It is our intention to have matters so arranged 
that the course can’ be taken up at the opening 
of the next school term. 

Jun1aTa.—Supt. Carney: I attended the ex- 
aminations of the Huntingdon Normal College 
as a member of the Board of Examiners, and 
found the school in a flourishing condition, with 
a larger attendance than at any previous period 
® its history. Our spring-term select schools 
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have all closed. They were all fairly well pat- 
ronized, especially Thompsontown and Mifflin- 
town. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: During this month 
most of our teaching force for next year was en- 
gaged. More than usual care was exercised by 
the directors in making their selection. The 
directors have also done nobly in increasing 
salaries and extending the term. South Ann- 
ville increased salaries to $55 and $45 per 
month, and extended the term to seven months. 
North Annville extended the term to six and a 
half months. Jackson increased salaries to $60 
and $45 per month. With few exceptions all 
the districts increased the salaries. Most of the 
applicants for certificates passed very creditable 
examinations, This is due to the fact that very 
few of them were not attending either a State or 
local NormalSchool. I think our teachers were 
never better prepared to enter upon their work. 

POTTER.—Supt. Kies: Keating District has 
furnished free text-books and Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary for all the schools. The 
semi-annual meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Ladona June 26 and 27. The 
attendance of teachers was good, and quite a 
lively interest was manifested by the citizens. 

-SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: A _ successful 
normal term was held at Selinsgrove in connec- 
tion with Missionary Institute, Rev. J. R. Dimm 
principal. A class of thirteen was graduated 
from the classical department. Freeburg Acad- 
emy was revived, and graduated a class of 
three. A reunion of the students of the institu- 
tion was held June 18th, and proved a very en- 
joyable affair. I will hold a Teachers’ Normal, 
beginning July 2oth. 

SOMERSET. —Supt. Berkey : Three new school 
districts have been formed, Casselman, Fair 
Hope, and Lincoln. Several new houses are in 
process of erection. The increase in the State 
appropriation is bringing much encouragement 
to the school forces of the county. There seems 
to be a general disposition to use this additional 
appropriation, and even to anticipate it, by ad- 
vancing teachers’ wages, providing furniture 
and apparatus, and extending the school term. 

ASHLAND.—Supt. Estler: Our Board is in- 
terested in the progress of night schools in other 
places. Would it not be well that the annual 
statistical report should contain the data of these 
schools, as well as those of the day schools? 

BuTLER.—Supt. Mackey: First commence- 
ment of the Butler high school; nine graduates, 
two boys and seven girls. Thirty-five pupils 
finished the course in the public schools. The 
alumni banquet was attended by one hundred 
graduates of our public schools. All passed off 
very successfully ; new zeal has been imparted 
to the pupils, and a more lively interest created 
on the part of our patrons. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals; The com- 
mencement exercises were well attended. The 
interest in these occasions is not in the least 
diminished. The difficulty is to get a building 
large enough to accommodate all who are anx- 
ious to attend. The number of graduates was 
thirty-four. The exercises proved quite satis- 
factory to all present. 
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O SUNSHINE of youth, let it shine on! Let love; hands, 
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and sweet caresses will, 
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next to the love 


flow out fresh and full, unchecked by any rule but|of God, from whom they flow, save the man from 


what love creates, and pour itself down without stint 
into the young heart. Make the days of boyhood 
happy; for other days of labor and sorrow must come, 
when the blessing of those dear eyes, and clasping 








losing faith in the human heart, help to deliver him 
from the curse of selfishness, and be an Eden in the 
memory when he is driven forth where the arid 
sands blister, in the wilderness of life-—WVacleod.. 
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—~ 
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weak, but Thouart mighty; 





at 


alt 


Holdme with Thy powerful hand : 
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weak 
vout - est 


en - deav-or; 





This dull soul to 
feel- ing, Him who saw thy guilt - born fear ; 
soul’s chief ee Love’s pure er -in me raise; 
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rap - ture raise: 


Sirens jz ee 


Thou must light the flame, or 
And the light of hope re- 
And since words can nev - er 


oe a 
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Bread of hea - ven, Feed me till 


I want no 


more; 


Bread of heav-en, Bread of 
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| 


nev - cr 


measure, 





Can my love be warmed to praise, 
veal- ing, Bade the blood-stained Cross appear, 


Can my 


— - 
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love be an to praise. 
Bade the blood-stained Cross appear. 





Let my life show forth thy praise, Let 
TS—2e— o>) ei 





ap 





heav-en, 


Feed me till 


Let the fiery, cloudy pillar 


Lead me all my journey through ; 
Strong Deliverer, 
Be Thou still my strength and shield. 


esas esas 


2. Open Thou the crystal fountain 
Whence the healing streams do flow, 


I 











want no more, 





my lifé show forth thy praise. 





Feed me oll I want no more, 


3. When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Bid the swelling stream: subside ; 





Death of death, and hell’s destruction,. 
Land me safe on Canaan’s side ;. 
Songs of praises 


I will ever give to Thee.. 
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